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COMMENTS ON U.S. RED FLAG FLIGHT TRAINING EXERCISES 


Moscow AVIATSIYA I KOSMONAVTIKA in Russian No 6, Jun 79 signed to 
press 28 Apr 79 pp 46-k7 


[Article by Col. V. Dubrov, candidate of military science: "Modeling of 
Combet Actions": "Part 2. Experiments with Pretenses" (Part 2 of 2 
parts; based on the foreign press) Part 1 published in JPRS 73740, 

2i June 1979, No. 1445 of this series, pp 83-937 


[Text] New generation fighters, after entering the USAF and USN inven- 
tory, have taken part in many flying experiments and passed checks on Red 
Flag exercises. The experience gained in recent years has allowed foreign 
experts to define the near-term future of, and the ratio of old and new 
elements in, fighter tactics. 


Will there be cardinal changes, are there new ways to gain air superiori- 
ty, should pilot training programs be rearranged? For now only the last 
question has received a simple answer: the process of training pilots for 
real combat must include simulated combat with an “enemy” performing hic 
distinctive maneuvers without any sort of simplification. The matter of 
pretenses to “air superiority" is more complex although the F-15, F-14 and 
F-16 fighters have no other mission save gaining it. 


The American magazine AIR FORCE believes that theories concerning tactics 
are so complex and varied that many of them are found to be invalid. Ba- 
sic practical research is needed to eliminate confusion in forecasts. All 
the same, however, it will not be possible in peacetime to completely 
avoid conventions and simplifications reflected in general conclusions. 


Very high demands are made on tactics. To master them to perfection, 
equipment and cadres equivalent to or better than what the enemy has are 
required. Pilot skill is measured in a sharpened technique of pilotage, 
sniper qualities, individual and collective actions in combat, and final- 
ly, results of participation in exercises. Modeled tactics may promote 
growth in quantitative indicators (number of “enemy” planes “shot down," 
accuracy of weapons employment) only when the executors have high skills. 





At the same time, success, with the parties waging combat making identical 
claims to it, is largely determin:d by factors independent of the personal 
training of crews. The major role is played by the concepts and decisions 
wevked out by the leaders. Experience shows that an engagement planned 
unimaginatively, even with the latest weaponry, has not infrequently ended 
in defeat. Little has always veen considered one general policy in tac- 
tics; each time detaiied refinements heve been needed. But advanced ideas 
have usually originated during a change in 2 situation and in the dynamics 
of events. 


As the magazine notes, tactics, reacting sensitively to a situation, oft na 
become impotent under the pressure of dilettantes provided with the rules. 
History snows that those holding false concepts have not even considered 
the experience of wars. New technology, even before it has been tried 
out, has opened too broad horizons for them. It suffices to recall the 
theory of the one-time attack which led to the removal of cannons from 
fighters. It is known that when combat experience starts to grow old, 
priority is given to scientific foresight. Precisely in such periods have 
theories originated, far away from airfields, which pilots hac to pay for 
later. 


Taking these considerations into account, those abroad consider conclu- 
sions concern:’ng nmeer-term prospects for tactics te be only preliminary. 
The basic one is formulated about like this: for the new generation of 
fighters which will rezuin in the inventory for the next decade, classical 
aerial combat will be typical. Its principles were laid in World War II 
and reinforced in local conflicts. New weapons, undoubtedly, will open 
the way to new methods of attacks, tactical procedures and combat maneu- 
vers. However, the principles of waging combat elaborated by past genera- 
tions of fighters will remain va)id. 


The USAF interprets the conclusion that classical aerial combat will re- 
main in the following way. 


First, comba* will remain a group effort. Even if the group composition 
is reduced, the situation will not approach a solo effort. Duel.ng situa- 
tions, just as before, will be typical only for interception in IFR condi- 
tious and at night. Neither the “aggressors” nor their enemies fly indi- 
vidually on on Red Flag exercises although the F-14 Tomcat and F-15 Eagle 
from one side or the other often come out “winners of superiority." The 
elaborated logic of combat assumes only a deliberate opening ‘tn critical 
situations, when a violent maneuver with a break-off in fire contact is 
required. Breaking up into solos is envisioned also for ground attack 
aircraft or other tactical assault aircraft wh‘ch penetrate (to targets at 
low al*itude. 


Unconventional group composition pvssiblilites, for example a group of 
three or five aircraft with free maneuver by the crew), are tried out in 
experiments. Roles are allocated in a new way, especially in the early 
stages of combat. However, it is believed that a pair of fighters ("ele- 
ment") is the basic combat unit capable of executing difficult missions. 











Red Flag exercise episodes cited in ARMED FORCES JOURNAL describe the 
group nature of combat. “Aggressor™ tactics in repulsing “enemy” raids 
are usually based on breaking up large strike groups. Thus in one of the 
sorties, a group of eight “aggressors,” led by an experienced pilot in a 
T-38, was faced with the mission of engaging in combat with a mixed strike 
group of 56 aircraft which included F-4, A-7, F-lll, F-i05, F-15 and B-52 
aircraft. The group was supported by air refuelers, jammers and rescue 


helicopters ("a raid of the Vietnamese type"). 


According to che notes of the back=-seat pilot flying with the “aggressor” 
group commander, 7 planes were shot down within 10 minutes and 54 seconds: 
two F-105°s, two F-15’s and three 8-52°s. After this the commander hia- 
self was shot down by a missile launched from an F-15 which was a part of 
"enemy" strike force cover group. It was difficult to reconstruct the 
battle itself due to the violent changes in the situation and the “aggres- 


sors varied reaction to then. 


Second, aerial combat will remain maneuverable. The potential of the 
equipment and weapons and their suitability to execution of combat mis- 
sions are the mirror of tactics. And the air superiority fighters--pro- 
ducts of the 70° s--were developed to wage maneuverable combat. It’s true 
that their weapon systems can strike an aerial enemy within visual con- 
tact, but medium range combat is an addition to existing tactics and is 
oniy the beginning of future changes. 


As Red Flag exercises have shown, the “enemy” has not always agreed to 
meet the conditions under which he could be shot down by a Sparrow missile 
on @ head-on course. But the weapons are inadequate for setting up other 
possible conditions. 


The evolutions being made by fighters for the attack approach or avoidance 
(as a defender) have not gotten simplitied in che least. Medium range 
combat has absolutely not preciuded continuation--of close maneuverable 
combat. Ihe transition from the tormer to the latter has been due to a 
number of reasons which have prevented the end of the dogfight in the 
first straightforward attack. The primary ones have been timely threat 
information, difficulties in identification by instrument and jamming of 
on-board radar frequencies. 


Natural modeling shows that the probability of close maneuverable combat 
increases with the depth of evemy airspace penetrated by fighters. Thus, 
in repulsing raids, the “aggressors” have found sufficient ways to close 
with the “enemy” to close range especially with steady guidance from the 


ground. An energetic curvilinear maneuver in any plane has remained the 
sole means of defense against a surprise attack by a belatedly detected 
rival. 


As the foreign press has noted, pilots who have taken part in Red Flag ex- 
ercises have tirst and foremost obtained experience in maneuver combat and 
employment of weapons against eerial targets from various positions in 








space. Piloting on the brink of stalling, with maximum C-loads and brak- 
ing, has been employed to get out from under “enemy” iire. This is pre- 
cisely how the pilots have been acquiring skills in survivability. Criti- 
cal situations have not typically been set up for the training flights but 
have been a logical consequence from selection of the most suitable tac- 
tics. 

The “aggressors,” whose (F-SE) aircraft did not have medium range weapons, 
often engaged the air superiority fighters (F-14 and F-15) in close combat 
and dictated their own conditions to them. They clearly demonstrated bet- 
ter training and more skillful tactics with the lack of equipment advanta- 
ges. Red Flag exercise results have had a substantial influence on the 
fact that maneuver combat continues to hold the primary place in flight 
training programs. Only after mastering its secrets does a p‘lot go sub- 
sequently into mastery of all-aspect combat at medium ranges. 


Third, the traditional phases of search, closing, attack, close mancuver 
combat and disengagement from combat will remain in aerial combat. It is 
recognized here that the percentage of training and experimental battles 
completed after the first attack will gradually grow. However, not one 
phase is being excluded for the time being. The lessons of the past cau- 
tion against that. Having complete faith in information from the ground, 
as was the case while intercept tactics were dominant, mears not being 
concerned about the development of on-board search equipment. [Excluding 
close combat means ceasing to improve fighter maneuver characteristics as 
was the case prior to the war in Vietnam. Now nobody dares make such de- 
cisions. 


Several foreign exrerts consider it artificial to place search in an inde- 
pendent stage of aerial combat. Since the enemy pilot has not yet been 
detected, it is premature to take any sort of ection aimed at destroying 
him. However, free search has so far remained the lot only of the hun- 
ters. In th: majority of cases, the pilot receives iniormation about the 
enemy, with whom he will have to engage in combat, prior to detecting 
him. And the earlier the target designation arrives the more freedom he 
has in choosing methods of closing and attack. The probability of moving 
intw muteval maneuvering will decline only with future expansion of the 
capabilities of electronics and means of destruction. 


Fourth, continuous coordination and accurate control from the ground will 
be valued no less than in the past although the striking power of each 
aircraft and the pilot’s rights to independence will considerably in- 
crease. A fighter deprived of support can only fight against a single op- 
ponent. It is also very difficult to achieve surprise for a successful 
attack against a superior enemy without the assistance of a weapone con- 
troller. A breach in coordination as before threatens giving up active 
continuation of combat. 











Maintaining contacts between groups operating beyond visual communication 
but under a single plan will remain the obligation of the ground (or air) 
command post. Proof of this is the inclusion of weapons controllers in 
the TOSE of the “aggressor" squadrons and their direct impact on the re- 
sults of many aerial battles in the Red Flag proyraz. 


Thus the USAF is preserving the principle of control that combines direc- 
tion of the fighters by the group commander in the air and by the ground 
command post [CP]. The CP, just as before, has to provide information on 
the enemy, direct the fighters (terget indication), maintain coordination 
between groups having different tactical functions, and make the decisions 
m commit@ent to combat and disengagement from it. The group commander 
assumes control after the enemy is detected; then the CP is limited to 
providing information on changes in the situation. 


As experience shows, communication between fighter crews and groups in 
combat can be continuous, at times being broken (restored) and maintained 
through the command post. Such a division of and possibility of predic- 
ting these communications by the phases of combat opens the way to model- 
ing the formation--determining the optimum version of force arrangement 
taking probable enemy action into account. 


Mutual cover will be maintained in the formation although its forms and 
methods may change. It will be required at least until the enemy gives up 
group actions. Indeed, no matter how paradoxical it may seem, in maneuver 
combat the attacking fighter himself needs protection. The losses of 
supersonic aircraft in the final phase of combat--disengagement--show the 
need for this. 


When two fighter groups have to be created under singte control, one of 
them as a rule will be the strike growp ana the second a security group 
(cover, support). The demonstrative group is more and more often with- 
drawn from the formetion and operates under the orders of the command 
post. In current experiments it is being replaced more and gore often by 
false targets--unmanned flying vehicles. It is noted that false maneuvers 
are also envisioned in models of combat at medium ranges to support at- 
tacks employing Sparrow AIM-7F missiles (taking into consideration re- 
quired missile tracking until striving the target). 


The formations employed in Red Flag exercises are not standard; the varie- 
ty of missions and originated situations into which the fighters have got- 
ten illustrate this. Theretore only the arrangement of forces prior to 
combat and their movement during search and closing has been amenable to 
modeling. No maneuver battle, just as before, has been a copy of any 
‘ther; therefore selection of models has been difficult. However, the ar- 
senal of standard maneuvers for the attack approach, avoidance, and sei- 
zing the best position, as well as methods of a “provocative” nature has 
been continuously enlarged. “Break™ (forced defensive maneuver), “hard 
turn” (coordinated defensive maneuver), "scissors," “low-speed” (offensive 
maneuver with excess of speed), which were known throughout the war in 
Vietnam, are now ranked with the more intricate and complex tactical pro- 
cedures which pilots have learned by heart like a combat alphabet. 





Experiments a e continuing. And as foreign experts assert, actions in a 
closed formation, except for the stages of flight in the enemys radar 
zone when the numerical composition of the group must be concealed, are 
no .onger inherent to third generation fighters. Echeloning oy altitude 
is allowed within 1500-2000 meters considering on-board radars heve become 
capable of distinguishing aircraft from ground clutter. 


Aud finally, the principle of close combination of maneuver and fire, al- 
though the role of the latter has sharply increase?, will be maintained in 
connection with the actual possibility of waging close maneuver combat. As 
those abroad believe, fighter capabilities for striking with missiles have 
expanded, but it is still too early to sacrifice aircraft maneuver quali- 
ties to them. And the equality of maneuver and fire illustrates the va- 
lidity of the tactics from the preceding generation which have been 
checked out in local wars. They can be supplemented and changed but not 
abolished. 


Such for now are the preliminary conclusions made by foreign military avi- 
ation experts in peacetime based on natural modeling. These conclusions 
have not been checked out in actual aerial combat. However tne daily com- 
bat training of flyers is strictly single-minded. ARMED FORCES ~OURNAL 
wrote: “Train for war as a daily diet.” USAF’s Tactical Air Command does 
not have its own motto, but that dictum by TAC’s commander, General Dixon, 
cou.d well substitute. This dictum by the USAF general could apply to all 
the Pentagon’s generals who as before are hatching plans to prepare for 
and unleash a war against the peaceable hopes of all na.ions. 


COPYRIGHT: “Aviatsiya i kosmonavtika”, 1979 
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HISTORICAL DATA ON LEADING MILITARY-POLITICAL ORGANS 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5,1979 signed to press 
20 Apr 79 pp 3-11 


[Article on 60th Anniversary of Main Political Directorate of Soviet Army 
and Navy by Deputy Chief of Main Political Directorate of Soviet Army and 
Navy Col Gen M. Sobo «v: “Leading Party Organs in USSR Armed Forces”) 


[Text] The Communist Party of the Soviet Union views detense of the 
socialist homeland as a most important state function, as a matter of all 
the people, and as their sacred duty. In conformity with this, the party 
carries out a complex of measures in the economic, sociopoiitical, non- 
materia, and military fields aimed at a steady increase in the Armed 
Forces’ combat might. The entire history of our state and its Army and 
Navy is convincing confirmation as to the correctness of Lenin's conclusion 
on the Communist Party's leading and directing rcle in building socialisa 
and communism and in Soviet military organizational development. This 
basic proposition was deeply reflected and creatively developed in the CPSU 
Program, in party congress decisions, in decrees of its CC plenums, in the 
Soviet Constitution, and in works and speeches by CPSU CC General Secretary, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Chairman of the USSR 
Defense Council, Mar SU Comrade | I. Brezhnev. 


Political entities headed by the Main Political Directorate operating on 
the basis of a CPS'' CC department are the directing party entities in the 
USSR Armed Forces. Along with the oarty organizations and in close unity 
with the commanders, they persistently implement Communist Party policy 
aimed at strengthening the Army and Navy and increasing their combat might. 
They ensure the CPSU's daily undivided influence on all aspects of their 
life and activity. 


The party-political apparatus of the Army and Navy did not take shape all 
at once in the form in which it appears today. A search for its most 
advisable forns corresponding to the missions and structure of a socialist 
type of army was conducted from the day our Armed Forces originated. Party 
members acted from the first days as the nucleus, the leading and cementing 
force,of the young Red Army and Red ‘ivy. Their ranks grew quickly and 











an increasing ouwmber of party cells appeared among the troops. They vere 
set up simultaneously with the activation of units and c bined units. At 
first local (ierritorial) party comaittees directed tuwem, but features of 
the mi itary organization, frequent relocation of units and the specific 
natuce wef missions facing the troops demanded mobile and cffcctively 
operating directing j;arty entities wichin the Army. Relyisg on the 
creativeness of the masses, V. I. Lenin and the Communist Party found a 
solution towhat wa. «ver, omplesx problemior that time by setting up political 
departments. 


The appearance of Army and Navy politica! entities goes back to the summer 
of 1918, when the young Red Army was straining every nerve to defend the 
Republic of Soviets ‘hich had just been created against tne internal 
counterrevolwtion and intervention. This was an exceptionally difficulé 
time for our people. Revolutionary military council of fronts and armies 
and military commissars set up politicsl entities at first for 
organizational-propaganda work among the Red Armay men and Red Navy men and 
for resolving military administrative matters, but their functions and 
missions expanded in a short period of time. The Statute on Political 
Departments announced by order of the Republic Revvoyensovet [Revolutionary 
M'litary Council] dated 5 December 1918 emphasized that they were being 
created “for performing political (party) and cultural enlightenment work 
both within the Red Army in the field and amvag the populace of zones near 
and at the front."! The “lustructions t y Cel nt and Kear’ 
approved by the RKP(b) |Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik) ] in January 
1919 gave political departments the rights of party ertities and clearly 
defined their relationships with party cells. They were given responsibil- 
ity for managing the Army party organizations. 


Even earlier, in April 1918, a special entity--the All-Russian Bureau of 
Military Commissars (Vsebyucovoyenkom)--was created under the People's 
Commissariat for Military Affairs for managing the wor of military council 
menbers and unit and combined unit commissars. The 8th RKP(b) Congress, 
which played an enormous role in building the Red Army, abolished it 
because it was not able to encompass the increased scope of party-politic.. 
work in troop units and created the Political Department of the Republic 
Revvoyensovet. It was stated that a memoer ot the party Central Committee 
should head it with the rights of a member of the Republic Kevvoyensovet. 
This underlined the importance and strictly party character of the Red 
Army’s supreme political entity and its accountability to the Central 
Commi*tee. The Political Department of the RVSR [Republic Revolutionary 


Military Council] wae established in conformity with a congress decision 
of 18 April 1919, and transformed on |5 May of that same year into the 
Political Directorate of the Republic Revvoyensovet (PUR’. There was a 


simultaneous process of creating and reinforcing political entities in 
armies, civisions and separate brigades. Having set ur the Political 
Directorate, the party concentrated the management ot party-political work 
at the level of all Armed Forces in this entity. An orderly system of 
political entities from the RVS Political Directorate to the political 
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jepartment a division and separate brigade thus was created 60 years ago 


nrough pg#ty efforts under the immediate direction of V. I. Lenin. It 
ater y%s improved and develnped during general party organizational 
2vg"opment in conformity with ‘he new tasks which arose for the troops, 

th the accumulation of experience, and with a change in the situation. A 
mpletely new form of the organizatior and management of party-political 


work thus took shape. 


rom the first steps in its work, the Political Directorate of the RVSR 


‘ocused its attention on directing political entities and party organiza- 


ions, preparing party-political cadres, developing the ideologicai- 
olitical indoctrination of fighting men and commanders, organizing 

ultural enlightenment work among the troops, publishing mass political and 
ther literature for soldiers, and so on. 


‘he following figures give some idea as to the character and scope of its 
ctivities. In the first year of its existence alone (from June 1919 
hrough June 1920), the RVSR Political Directorate examined the work of 
litical departments of three fronts, eight armies and ten divisions; sent 
‘4,908 political workers into the Army; ard disseminated among the troops 
nd the populace 1,667,500 copies of books and pamphlets, 1.8 million 

opies of the journal KRASNOARMEYETS, and 1,286,000 leaflets, appeals and 
pen letters. ¢ 


here were 22 armies, 88 rifle divisions and 29 cavalry divisions activated 
uring the Civil War and the military intervention. A political department 
unctioned in each formation and combined unit. Being the party's combat 
ntity in the Army and Navy, it rallied personnel about the Communist Party 
ind Soviet government, inspired them ideologically, and mobilized them to 
in victory over the enemy. The party's Central Committee showed steady 
‘oncern for strengthening the authority of political departments, 
einforcing their influence and improving their work style and methods. It 
onstantly required them to have close cies with the soldier masses. 


i. V. Frunze highly esteemed the role of political entities. He wrote: 

Who introduced elements of order and discipline into the ranks of our 

‘oung Red regiments, created to the rumble of cannon fire? Who supported 
the fighting men's courage and cheerfulness in hours of failure and defeat 
ini poured new energy into their shaken ranks? Who organized the Army rear, 
implanted Soviet power there and created Soviet order, thus assuring our 
irmies’ rapid and successful advance? Who by their persistent and stubborn 


work demoralized the enemy ranks, disorganized his rear and thus prepared 


the coming success? 


‘This was done by political entities the Army and, it must be said, done 
rilliantiy. .. . These services are wholly connected with the role which 
they played in the general tormation and in the system of our party- 

olitical work. 


3 











After the Civil War ended the Communist Party direc ed the people's efforts 
and energy toward creation of the material and te hnical vase o* a new 
socia] system and toward strengthening its sociopolitical foundations. In 
accomp] “shing this task, it did not forget Lenin's be. 2st that “we must 

. reserve military readiness in any event. "4 The need for this was 
coafirmed by the fact that new aggressive intrigues had ripened in the 
imperialist camp against the first country of socialism in the world, and 
plans for its elimination were beii.g nurtured. Under these conditions the 
party showed steady concern for the development and strengthening of the 
Red Army while consistently and firmly conducting a peaceloving foreign 
policy. Achievements in building socialism helped implement 
reorganization and technical refitting. New equipment and weapons began to 
come into the Army and Navy. Qualitative changes occurred in the organiza- 
tional structure of the Armed Forces. All this predetermined the new 
missions of political entities and the need for their improvement. 


Deployment of political entities in tank, mechanized, a-tillery, air and 
naval combined units being activated was one of the basic directions in 
this work. Groups for working among these troops were set up in district 
political directorates. Tue Political Directorate of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Navy (°U RKKF) was established in 1937 in connection with 
the formation of the People's Commissariat of the Navy. In 194) the RKKA 
[Workers' and Peasants’ Red Army} and RKKF politica! directorates were 
reorganized into main directorates of political propaganda, hile political 
directorates of districts and fleets were reorganized into political 
propaganda directorates. On the eve of the Great Patriotic War the Armed 
Forces had the following political entities: centrai--2; d’stricts and 
fleets--21; armies aad flotillas--25; corps, divisions, brigades, military 
educational institutions and military commissariats--ove’ 800. In the 
period fron 1934 through 1939 the numb r of political workers in the Army 
and Navy increased from 15,000 to 34,000. > 





Our society's moral-political unity, forged during the building of social- 
ism, the Communist Party's many~sidea work of military~patriotic indoctrina- 
tion of toilers, end purposeful party-political work ‘- the Armed Forces 
have had a favorable effect on forming high moral-combat qualities in 
soldiers. Through the efforts of the party, Army and Navy political 
entities, and party organizations we have succeeded in indoctrinating a 
Soviet soldier with a human spirit unsurpassed in strength and ioftiness; a 
soldier vtterly dedicated to the party, the people and the Motherland; a 
soldicr with a profound realization of his duty of defending socialism's 
achievements. 


The many-sided and productive work of political entities was displayed 
especially vividly during the years of the ver) difficult trials which our 
Motherland endured in the war which German fascism imposed on the Soviet 
Union. The new tasks and complex military situation required a consider- 
able strengtheniny of party-political ir*luence on Army and Navy personnel, 
an expansion in the sec pe and extent cf organ!zational-partyv work, and an 











improvement in its content, forms and methods of conduct under wartime 
conditions. This made it necessary for an organizational realignment and 
activation of all the work of political entities. By decision of the party 
CC Politburo on 16 July 1941, the Red Army and Navy political propaganda 
directorates and departments were reorganized into political directorates 
and political departments which managed to an equal extent both mass 
political work and organizational-party work in troop verits. In conformity 
with this, the Main Political Propaganda Directorate of the Red Army and 
the Main Political Propaganda Directorate of the Navy were designated Main 
Political Directorates. They managed all party-political work in the Army 
and Navy, directing it toward implementation of party CC and GKO [State 
Defense Committee} decrees and orders of the Headquarters of the Supreme 
High Command and the USSR NKO [People's Commissariat of Defense], and at 
mobilizing soldiers for selfless struggle against the foe. 


The party sent its best forces to strengthen political entities and mili- 
tary councils of fronts and armies. Many experienced party leaders worked 
as military council members and chiefs of political entities. They were 
Politburo members and candidate members, party Central Committee members 
and candidate members and secretaries of Communist Party CC's of union 
republics, kraykoms and obkoms. Among them also was Leonid I1l'ich Brezhnev, 
who was in the army in the field from the first to the last day of the war. 
In the initial period of the war alone 500 Communist Party CC secretaries 
of republics, kray committees, oblast committees, gorkoms and raykoms; 270 
responsible workers of the CC apparatus; and 1,265 workers at the oblast 
and rayon level who were included in the party CC 1 st were sent to the 
Army and Navy by decision of the party cc.® The Central Committee handed 
over to the Red Army Main Political Directorate the entire reserve of party 
workers who were being retrained and all students of Lenin courses--former 
gorkom and raykom secretaries-<-and students of the Higher Party School. The 
widespread network of military educational institutions played a large part 
in solving the personnel problem. During the war years they trained 
240,000 highly qualified political workers. Along with commanders and 
party organizations, the’ cemented the ranks of Soviet soldiers and 
instilled in them high ideals, ciscipline, efficiency, hatred for the 
fascist invaders, a belief in the justness of our right cause and a readi- 
ness for exploits for the sake of victory. L. I. Brezhnev said: “Political 
workers were the soul of the Soviet Armed Forces. They carried the party 
word to our soldiers and inspired them for heroic, selfless struggle. From 
the political instructor to the military council member, they were where it 
was most difficult, strengthening the fighting men's belief in the triumph 
of our_right cause and instilling courage, will power and fearlessness in 
them." 


Comrade A. S. Shcherbakov, a candidate for membership in the RKP(b) CC 
Politburo and secretary of the party CC, was appointed chief of the Main 
Political Directorate of the RKKA in June 1942. A Council of Military- 
Political Propaganda was set up under the Main Political Directorate by 
direction of the party CC for generalizing combat experience of 








party-political work among the troops and elaborating recommendations for 
improving it. The Council included party CC secretaries A. S. Shchervakov 
and A. A. Zhdanov, CC members D. Z. Manuil'’skiy, Ye. M. Yaroslavskiy and 
others. 


The strengthening of party as well as Komsomol organizations and increasing 
their fighting spirit in every possible way held a special place in the 
work of political entities during the war years. This was th» key problen, 
solution to which provided for heightened party iniluence in the Army and 
Navy and successful accomplishment of combat missions. The party Central 
Committee gave it unremitting attention and political entities worked on 
its solution persistently and efficiently, displaying creativeness and 
initiative. 


In spite of heavy losses in fighting, the overall number of party members 
rose during the war years from 1,234,373 in 1941 to 3,030,758 by 

1 January 1945.9 The propertion of ,arty members among personnel rose. 
While there were 13 party members for every 100 so.idiers at the beginning 
of the Creat Patriotic War, there were already 25 by its end. Almost every 
ether soldier of ovr Army was a party or Komsomol member. The number of 
Army and Navy primary party organizations increased during the war years 
from 14,751 to 80,423. 0 The more difficult the situation at the front, 
the more purposeful and active party-political work was conducted. The 
party-political work conducted in 18th Army was convincing proof of this. 
L. I. Brezhnev's memoirs "Malaya Zemlyu" tell vividly and iuspirationally 
about its content, forms and methods. 


The Soviet Armed Forces’ transition to a peacetime footing after the war 
advanced new tasks for political entities. To carry them out successfully 
it was necessary to change the structure and content of the work of 
political entities and party organizations in conformity with the new tasks. 


A Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Armed Forces common to the Army 
and Navy was set up as a directive and controlling entity in matters of 
party-political work by dec.sion of the paity Central Committee in 
February 1946 with the rights of a CC departsent in connection with the 
unification of the Army and Navy in one ministry. 


Comrade L. 1. Brezhnev was deputy chief of the Main Political Directorate 
in 1953-1954. He did much to direct the efforts of political entities 
toward increasing the ideological conditioning of soldiers and ensuring the 
Army and Navy personne. s most rapid mastery of new military equipment and 
weapons. 





The decree of the October (1957) CPSU CC Plenum was a document of great 
political importance which largely facilitated the successful realignment 
of the work of Army and Navy party organizations and political entities and 
opened up enormous prospects for increasing their activeness, creativeness 
and fighting spirit. It again emphasized Lenin's proposition that the 











chief source of our Amny and Navy's might is their direction by the 
Communist Party and that the most important condition for reinforcing this 
direction is an increase in party-political work in the Armed Forces. 


A number of substantial changes were made to the structure and activities 
of political entities and party organizations on the basis of decisions by 
the October CPSU CC Plenun. 


From April 1958 on the Main Political Directorate of the Ministry of 
Defense became known as the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army 
and Navy. This reflected its place and functions in the Armed Forces most 
fully. Its directorates and departments were reinforced and a T/O lecture 
group was organized. The Bureau of the Main Political Directorate of the 
Soviet Army and Navy was set up in August 1960 by decision of the CPSU CC 
to ensure a collective solution to the most important issues of party- 
political work and indoctrination of Armed Forces political worker person- 
nel in a spirit of observance of Leninist norms and principles of party 
leadership. 


The party Central Committee elevated the role of the Main Political 
Directorate in management of military councils. It was given the responsi- 
bility, together with the Minister of Defense, of selecting and submitting 
for CPSU CC approval the military council personnel, checking their work 
and giving practical assistance. 


All this helped elevate the role of political entities in troop units. 
Uniformity in the work of commanders, political entities and party organi- 
zations became even firmer. One-man command on a party basis became 
stronger. This had a beneficial effect on raising troop combat readiness 
and improving the training and indoctrination of ali service personnel. 


Decisions of the 22d and 23d CPSU congresses, decisions of subsequent CC 
plenums, as well as the CPSU CC decree dated 21 January 1967 "On Measures 
for Improving Party-Political Work in the Soviet Army and Navy," were a new, 
important step in further improving party-political work and the activities 
of political entities and party organizations. The party Central Committee 
set the task of elevating party-political work to the level of modern 
demands with consideration of the complex international situation and funda- 
mental changes in troop organization and weaponry. 


It was deemed advisable to set up political departments instead of party 
committees in military educational institutions, scientific research 
establishments, staffs and directorates of districts and groups of forces, 
and the central apparatus of the USSR Ministry of Defense. The institute 
of deputy company, battery and squadron commanders for political affairs 
was reestablished for concucting party-political work directly in subunits. 
A number of higher military-political schools were opened for training 
political personnel. 








Political directorates were tormec in the Ground Forces, Nzitional Air 
Defense Forces, A.:r Force and Navy; and political depar.wsents were formed 

in airborne troops, railroad troops and construccion troonvs and changes made 
in the structure of the Main Political Directorate in connection with 
th.s. The political directorate of the Strategic Missile Forces was formed 
somewhat earlier. 


These and other measures aimed at improving the structure of political 
entities and party organizations led to an improvement in their work and an 
increase in activeness and fighting -piric. They elevated the ievel of 
personnel indoctrination and training. 


The Statute on Political Entities and instructions to CPSU Organizations in 
the Soviet Army and Navy were approved in new wordings in February 1973. 


In recent years there have been such major activities as all-Amny 
conferences of party and Komsomol organization secretaries ana of 
ideological workers, and there have been a number of practical science 
conferences of leading officials of the Army and Navy. This considerably 
helped raise the level of organizational and ideological work by political 
entities and party organizations and reinforced their influence on combat 
readiness and the quality of troop combat and political training. 


But life goes on advancing new tasks and presenting heightened demands. 
This is primarily connected with the complexity and aggravation of the 
international situation. Hiding behind the false motto of the “Soviet 
military threat,” reactionary circles of the United States and other 
imperialist countries are stirring up the arms race, provoking military 
conflicts and attempting to undermine detente. 


China's present leaders are in the same harness as imperialist reaction. In 
pursuing great-power, hegemonic goals, the Maoists are conducting a 
malicious anti-Soviet course and attacking socialist countries across a 
broad front. In February the Maoists made a treacherous attack on the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam. This act, monstrous in its cynicism, flouts 
international law and shows how irresponsibly Peking regards the fate of 
peace and the criminal ease with which the Chinese leadership sets arms in 
motion. 


This criminal act was severely condemned in the Soviet Government Declara- 
tion dated 18 February |979, which expressed the will of the entire party 
and people. Speaking » electors on 2 March, Comrade L. I. Brezhnev said 
that “by their unprececentedly brazen, piratic attack on a small neighboring 
country, socialist Vietnam, Peking's present leaders revealed to the entire 
world once and for all tie crafty, aggressive essence of the great-power, 
hegemonic policy they are conducting. Now everyone sees that it is this 
policy which presently represents the most serious threat to peace around 
the world."!! 

















High responsibility for the country's defense is placed on the Soviet Armed 
Forces under conditions where real military danger exists on the globe. As 
emphasized by the USSR Constitution, it is their duty to the people to 
defend the socialist homeland reliably. Thanks to the party's constant 
concern, the present organizational development of the Armed Forces is 
being conducted on the basis of the latest achievements of scientific- 
technical progress, which have given rise to considerabie changes in their 
organizational structure, technical outfitting and system of control. This 
Stipulates the complexity and responsibility of tasks which Army and Navy 
political entities are called upon to accomplish. We must organize and 
conduct party-political work in a more qualified and effective manner to 
increase the level of constant combat readiness guaranteeing an immediate 
rebuff to any aggressor. 


USSR Minister of Defense Mar SU D. F. Ustinov emphasized in his speech at 
the practical science conference of leading Army and Navy political workers 
that it is necessary “to arrange all party-political work so that it 
continues to produce the maximum otters in ensuring high combat readiness 
of all branches of the Armed Forces."! 


One-man command is the most important principle of organizational develop- 
ment of the Soviet Armed Forces. In rallying and strengthening military 
collectives, political entities and party organizations are constantly 
concerned for increasing commanders’ authority. They serve the commanders 
as a reliable support in accomplishing all combat and political training 
tasks and in improving the state of field, air and naval training. Soldievs 
are given a well-argued explanation of the importance of one-man command ir 
command and control. They are brought up in a spirit of a conscientious 
attitude toward fulfilling requirements of the military oath, military 
regulations, and the orders and instructions of commanders. 





Political entities are constantly improving their work style, persistently 
mastering the methods of scientific analysis of modern personnel training 
and indoctrination processes, seeking new opportunities for further improve- 
ment in party-political work among the troops, and raising the level of 
organizational activities. This shows up primarily in the heightened vigor 
and concreteness of work to implement decisions of the 25th Party Congress 
and subsequent CC plenums and instructions of CPSU CC General Secretary, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Comrade L. Il. 
Brezhnev; in a fuller account taken of the features of branches, combat 
arms, districts and fleets in resolving the basic issues ensuring combat 
readiness; in a businesslike approach to organizing socialist competition 
for high training quality, for mastery of equipment and weapons, and for 
improving military expertise; and in reinforcing the indoctrination of all 
categories of service personnel in a spirit of high efficiency and disci- 
pline, witha skillful combination of mass political means and individual 
work with personnel in such indoctrination. 





One of the most important one co.lid say key directions in the work of the 
Main Political Directorate and of political entities is -he continuous 
management of party organizations. This is impe.iously dictated not only 
by the ever more complex tasks which troops have to .xccomplish, but also by 
th qualitative changes in party work itself, the growing demands placed on 
its efficiency and purposefulness, and the increase in professional and 
general educational qualifications of party members. The report-election 
party meetings and party conferences which ended this year demonstrated 
with new force the unity of Army and Navy party organizations with the 
party as a whole and the party members’ high political and job activeness. 
At the same time, they showed the heightened level of organizational and 
political direction of party work on the part of political entities. 


Ideological work performed by the Main Political Directorate and the 
political ertities plays an ever-increasing role in strengthening combat 
readiness aad in accomplishing all missions facing the units and combined 
units. By performing it in an integrated manner, commanders and political 
entities ensure that personnel thoroughly study Lenin's ideological- 
theoretical heritage, decisions of the 25th CPSU Congress, the new USSR 
Constitution and the works of L. I. Brezhnev. Using a broed explanation of 
the foreign <nd domestic policy of the CPSU and Soviet government as a 
basis, they ure developing the personnel's political activeness and shaping 
their Marxist-Leninist outlook, ideological persuasion, and constant readi- 
ness to defend the socialist Motherland. 


The Main Political Directorate and political entities are giving unswerving 
attention to the work of Komsomol organizations and the ideological- 
theoretical training of students at military educational institutions. They 
munage the military press,they monitor its work, and they study the needs 
aua mood of the personnel. Together with commanders, they show constant 
concern for material, everyday and cultural support to soldiers, workers 
and employees of the Soviet Army and Navy. The Main Political Directorate 
gives a great deal of attention to conducting activities strengthening the 
combat cooperation of Armed Forces of the Warsaw Pact. 


ake 


Set up at V. I. Lenin's instructions, political entities have served and 
are serving the party and people wholeheartedly over the entire period of 
their existence. They were and are faithful conductors of Comaunist Party 
policy in the Soviet Army and Navy. 


Elections to the USSR .upreme Soviet held in March on the basis of the new 
Constitution demonstrated with enormous force the indestructible solidarity 
of the Sov‘et people and their Armed Forces about the Communist Party. All 
Soviet soldiers received Comrade L. Il. Brezhnev's speech at a veeting of 
electors of the Bauman Flectoral District of Moscow with a feeling of 
fervent approval and satisfaction as a fighting program of action for 
further strengthening our Motherland's economic and defense might. 














By reinforcing and developing the personnel's political enthusiasm 
generated by preparation and conduct of elections to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, commanders and political entities are directing it toward further 
increases in the Army and Navy's combat readiness. 


The high authority of political entities among personnel of the Armed Forces 
is vivid proof of their enormous productive work both in peace and in war- 
time. In celebrating the 60th Anniversary of the Main Political Directorate 
of the Soviet Army and Navy and of political entities of troops and fleets, 
political workers and all party members are directing their abilities, 
energy and initiative toward improving party-political work and elevating 

it to the level of modern demands of the party and its Central Committee. 
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IDEOLOGICAL TRAINING IN THE CENTRAL GROUP OF FORCES DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, 1979 signed to press 
20 Apr 79 pp 12-19 


[Article by Lt Gen K. Maksimov: “Current Problems of Ideological Struggle 
on Military Matters" Passages in boldface enclosed in slantlines] 


{Text} This article is recommended for use in preparing 
for the seminar “Current Problems of Ideological Struggle 
on Matters of the Theory and Practice of Military Affairs 
under Present-Day Conditions.” 


The contemporary stage of human society's transition from capitalism to 
socialism is characterized by the high intensity of che uncompromising 
struggle of the two ideologies. This was pointed out by the 25th CPSU 
Congress, which noted that “the ideological opposition of the two systems 
is becoming more active..." 


Gripped by a profound general crisis and having achieved its supreme stage 
of imperialism, capitalism is losing its previous position and influence, 
but is not folding arms. In attempting to prolong the existence of the 
thoroughly rotten system, its apologists are resorting, as Comrade L. I. 
Brezhnev said, "to increasingly refined and subtle methods of ideological 
struggle in striving tg distort and compromise our ideals and retard our 
progressive movement."“ The 25th CPSU Congress pointed out the need for 
high pyeaacons vigilance and a timely rebuff to hostile ideological diver- 
sions. 


The defenders of imperialism give military macters an important place in 
ideological struggle. Their efforts are focused primarily on discrediting 
the military-theoretical heritage of the classics of Marxism-Leninism on 
matters of war and peace; falsifying the fundamental provisions of the 
Marxist-Leninist teaching on war and the Army; distorting the character of 
the Soviet Armed Forces’ historic purpose; degrading their contribution to 
the defeat of fascist Germany and militarist Japan in World War II; 
belittling the CPSU's role in Soviet military organizational development; 
and belittling the Marxist~Leninist principle of the international charac- 
ter of socialism's defense. 
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This is not by chance. It is generally known that the classics of Marxisn- 
Leninism classified wars by types and gave a precise def‘nition of their 
characte: on a strictly scientific basis. And so wars conducted by nations 
for the sake of freedom and social progress and for liberation from exploi- 
tat on and national oppression or against aggressors in defense of their 
state independence are just wars. And to the contrary, wars unleashed by 
imperialists to seize foreign territories and to enslave and pillage other 
nations are unjust wars. V. I. Lenin stated that a clarification of the 
nature of the war is a necessary precondition to decide the question of 
one's attitude toward it.4 Depending on this, the popular masses support 
it or act vigorously against it. Therefore the problem of a social evalua- 
tion of wars always is the focus of attention of political and military 
leaders and of ideologists of various directions, and it is the object of 
very acute ideological opposition. Bourgeois ideologists constantly and 
purposefully attack primarily the methodological and ideological proposi- 
tions of Marxism concerning the essence, cuaracter and causes of wars of 
the modern era. They pay a particularly great deal of attention to 
substantiating the inevitability of modern wars and to distorting their 
true causes by making wide use of sociological, psychological, biological, 
geopolitical, technocratic, religious and many other concepts of war for 
this purpose. And so some of them attempt to explain the threat and origin 
of wars in the modern era by the presence of two social systems-~socialise 
and capitalism. Assertions as to the so-called “world expansion of 
communism” and the "Soviet military threat" and others have received 
greatest dissemination. 
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Authors of the myth about the alleged existence of a “Soviet military 
threat” usually use as “proof” a large number of various falsifications 
which distort the Soviet Union's foreign policy. For example, the support 
which the USSR gave to Angola, Ethiopia and the Arab countries irritated 
the imperialists and China's present leaders, who classified it as "Soviet 
expansion.” This is done to justify their own imperialistic aspirations 
and the arms race. 


in responding to questions of Germany's Social Temocratic Party weekly 
FORWAERTS, L. I. Brezhnev showed the thoroughly false and slandetous nature 
of conjectures as to the “Soviet military threat.” He declared that there 
is not and cannot be such a threat for Europe or for any other parts of the 
globe. L. I. Brezhnev said that “the Soviet Union is a truly powerful 
state; powerful in the political, economic and military sense. But the 
Soviet Union is a peaceful state. Its love of peace stems from the very 
nature 0: our society. .. . There is not one task which we intend to 
accomplish by military seans. There is not one state on which we would lay 
territorial or any other claims involving a military clash.” 


Adherents of psychological concepts look for the causes of war in psycho- 
logical peculiarities of people, and of leaders above all. 








Views also are propagandized which explain war and its causes by biological 
motives. Their adherents view it not as a sociopolitical phenomenon, but 
as a phenomenon with roots allegedly concealed in the very nature of man, 
in his genes and instincts. 


R. (Rebu), a representative of the neo-Malthusian direction, thus states 
that “war is a biological phenomenon and the ferocity of war is proportion- 
ate to the excess populace. .. . An ever-increasing population makes use 
of the atomic bomb necessary. ... The atomic bomb is a necessary means of 
destruction, proportionate to the excess number of people."® 


Ideologists of imperialism attempt to prove that Lenin's thesis on the 
essence of war as a continuation of politics by violent means is obsolete 
and inapplicable to the nuclear age. This is done to free the aggressive 
policy of imperialism from the nuclear war and depict the latter as a 
gigantic machine-technical war independent of politics. 


Although the new weapons have their own features, they do not, however, 
change the essence of modern wars. Moreover, they underline even more 
clearly the danger of the policy of imperialist circles and the Maoists to 
the people's fate. 


To counter the bourgeois interpretation of the essence of war, Marxisa- 
Leninism refutes attempts to reduce it either merely to politics or merely 
to an armed form of struggle. Modern warfare is not just an armed clash, 
but a struggle in the field of politics, economics and ideology. V. I. 
Lenin stated that “wars now are waged by nations" and war is "a test of all 
economic and organizational forces of every nation.” 


Consequently /war/ is a sociopolitical phenomenon; the most acute and open 
form of struggle by classes, states, coalitions and opposite systems; an 
organized military clash between them to achieve political goals. In its 
essence it is /a continuation of politics of specific states and classes by 
violent means/. 


The principle of inseparable unity of political and military strategy and 
of a unity of political and military leadership of war which proved itself 
in the Civil and Great Patriotic wars stems from the Marxist-Leninist 
condition of the essence of war as an interrelationship of politics and 
armed violence. It completely preserves its vitality under present-<cuy 
conditions. 


Maoist concepts of war also close up with bourgeois concepts. 


After revising the Marxist-Leninist teaching on war and the army, the 
present Chinese leaders made Maciem the general theoretical basis for their 
military policy. The so-called military ideas of Mao Zedong serve as the 
ideologica] and methodological basis for China's military doctrine. They 
were elaborated and advanced as justification and for implementation of the 
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main strategic concept of Peking’s leaders, which was to turn their couitry 
into a world leader. The Maoists consider the Soviet Union to be the main 
obstacle on the path of achieving this goal. They therefore declared the 
USSR to be their chief enemy. 


The Peking leadership denies the presence of two opposite socio-economs< 
systems. An article published on | November 19/77 in RENMIN RIBAO states 
that peoples of developing countries must join with imperialist countries 
in “the broadest front" of struggle against world socialisz and against its 
chief bulwark, the Soviet Union. 


China now is almost the only country in the world where leaders publicly 
declaim for unleashing a new world war. For example, the PRC minister of 
defense otates that “war is a completely normal phenomenor and so it is 
inevitable." 


The Maoists’ militaristic military concepts are reinforced with specific 
acts. Peking's leaders are building up the military-industrial potential 
at accelerated rates. Modernization of the armed forces is being acceler- 
ated. The country's population is being conditioned in a spirit of great- 
power chauvinisn. 


During his visit to the United States at the end of January and the begin- 
ning of February of this year, Deng Xiaoping, deputy premier of the PRC 
State Council, inselently precched at the Americans that detente was 
unnecessary and that agreements on limiting strategic arms were senseless. 


The Chinese leadership and the most shameless adherents of war in NATO 
found a common language. With the tacit approval of the United States, 
Maoist China attacked the Socialist Republic of Vietnam with major forces 
on 17 February. The Soviet government declaration published on this occa- 
sion states that China's aggressive actions are at cross-purposes with UN 
principles, crudely violate international law, expose the true essence of 
the PRC's hegemonic policy in Southeast Asia to the entire world, and once 
again show how irresponsibly Peking regards the tate of the world and the 
criminal ease with which the Chinese leadership sets weapons in motion. Any 
connivance with such policy is connivance with violence and diktat, 
Senntvense with the Peking leadership's attempts to plunge the world into 
war. 


Modern-day international Zioniem is one of the shock detachments of 
imperialism, colonialism and neocolonialism. This is the most reactionary 
variety of Jewish bourgeois nationalism. its primary content is militant 
chauvinism, racism, anticommunism and anti-Sovietism. The Zionists take an 
active part in the struggie against the national liberation movement of 
mations of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 


The concepts of adherents of military adveutures are dangerous, but they do 
mot take account of the growth in the forces of world socialism, the scope 











of popular movements for social and national liberation, or the strengthen- 
ing rebuff to aggressors who play with fire. The session of the World 

Peace Council held in February 1979 reaffirmed this by resolutely demanding: 
"Stop the arms race!" and "No to war budgets!" 


In the ideological struggle agair:t socialism, bourgeois theorists attach 
great significance to a falsifica..on of the class content and historic 
purpose of the Soviet Armed Fores along the following basic directions. 


/First./ The social nature of the Soviet Army is distorted. The thesis of 
its "similarity" to the old Russian Army and to armies of developed capital- 
ist countries, including the United States, and even of its being identical 
to them, is widespread in tae West. This is explained by the fact that the 
U.S. and USSR armies possess nuclear missile weapons and combat systems of 
the same types. 


In attempting to besmirch our Armed Forces, the apologists of imperialism 
ascribe to them features inherent to a bourgeois army. This is idle fabri- 
cation. The Soviet Army and Navy are the flesh and blood of their people 
and defend their people's interests. They embody the unity of class 
interests of all social groups of society, the friendship of nations, Soviet 
patriotism, and proletarian internationalism. Our people end Army are as 
one. 


Soldiers have full rights of USSR citizens and take an active part in the 
country's social life and in the work of central and local party and soviet 
entities. For example, 314 servicemen party members were delegates to the 
25th CPSU Congress, 132 Army and Navy party membi.s were part of the CPSU 
CC and CC's of communist parties of wnion republics, and around 197 service 
personnel were in the USSR Supreme Soviet and supreme soviets of union 
republics. Almost 6,000 Armed Forces’ party members were elected to rayon, 
city, oblast and central party entities #n¢ over 12,000 soldiers were 
elected to soviets of people's deputies. Service personnel in capitalist 
countries, including the United States, are deprived of such rights, except 
for a few persons among the higher command personnel. 


The ideologists of imperialism chose the falsification of World War II 
history as one of the most important means of ideological struggle in 
attempting to hush up or belittle the role of the Soviet Armed Forces in 
the defeat of fascist Germany and imperialist Japan. At the same time, 
they glorify in every possible way the operations conducted by U.S. and 
British troops on secondary fronts. Facts attest to the contrary, however. 
In the first three years (from July 1941 through May 1944) 70-72 percent of 
all divisions in Germany were operating against the USSR, and 58-60 percent 
after opening of a second front in Europe (June 1944). In addition, almost 
all divisions and brigades of Hitler's satellite countries were at the 
Soviet-German Front. Consequently, there were no more than 30-35 percent 
of them in all other theaters of military operations (including in the 
occupied countries).!! The results achieved by the Soviet Armed Forces in 
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the struggle against Germany and Japa: played a deciding role in the course 
and outcome of World War Il. 


/Second./ The historic purpose and functions of our Armed Forces are 
distorted. The Soviet state and its Army are presented as “a constant 
apparatus of coercion.” 


Such assertions are absurd to say the least. The bourgeois army has two 
basic inherent functions: domestic and foreign. The essence of the former 
is suppression of popular demonstrations and all manifestations of a revolu- 
tionary movement within the country, and that of the latter is the capture 
of foreign territories and expansion of the sphere of oppression of other 
nations. But the socialist army's fulfillment of two functions (domestic 
and foreign) is typical only of the transitional period from capitalism to 
socialism. The need for putting down exploiting classes disappeared with 
the victory of socialism and the disappearance of such classes in the USSR. 
Only the function of military defense of the country from outside attack 
was fully retained under present-day conditions. The USSR Constitution 
defines the "duty of the USSR Armed Forces to the people is to defend the 
socialist homeland reliably and to be in constant combat readiness 
guaranteeing an immediate rebuff to any aggressor."!2 


CPSU leadership is the primary basis for joviet military organizational 
development. Bourgeois ideologists are well acquainted with this chief 
advantage of the Soviet state's military organization. Therefore they use 
ideological diversions and falsifications in an attempt if not to undermine, 
then at least to degrade and belittle the Communist Party's leading role in 
the military field and instil in readers the idea of “party Bonapartism" 

and “party dictatorship in the Army." All kinds of "Sovietologists" 

attempt to place the political neutralism which allegedly is inherent in 
bourgeois armies in opposition to "despotic control over the army" allegedly 
existing under socialism. In so doing they are silent as to how this 
“neutral” imperialistic military clique cruelly suppresses class actions by 
the proletariat and the national libera*ion movement. 


Distortions of the objectives and content of party-political work conducted 
in the Armed Forces occupy a considerable place among falsifivcations of the 
CPSU's directing role ‘1 military organiza.ional development. The tasks 
and content of the work of political entities, the political apparatus and 
party organizations are interpreted in a biased manner. 


But all attempts to discredit CPSU leadership of military organizational 
development are doomed to failure, since it is the supreme principle 
determined by the nature of Soviet power and our Armed Forces are an 
inalienable component of Soviet society. 


USSR Minister of Defense Mar SU D. F. Ustinov emphasized in the report 
"Sixty Years Guarding the Achievements of the Great October": "The ertire 
history of our state and its Armed Forces is /convincing confirmation of 





the correctness of Lenin's conclusion as to the deciding role of the 
Communist Party in military organizational development/.. . . There is not 
one area of military organizational development in which the mobilizing and 
directing work of the CPSU, its Central Committee and the CC Politburo 
headed by Comrade L. I. Brezhnev is not manifested."!3 


The steady increase in the party's leading role in military organizational 
development is an objective principle determined by the enormous growth in 
scale and difficulty of the tasks of building communism, by the complex and 
dynamic international situation, by the importance of a proper solution to 
problems of war and peace and organization of the defense of the socialist 
homeland with consideration of results of the military-technical revolution 
and the international duty of the Armed Forces; and by the strengthening of 
the military-political cooperation of socialist countries. 


Bourgeois ideologists attempt in every possible way to distort the Marxist- 
Leninist principle developed by communist and working parties at the Moscow 
Conference in June 1969--"Defense of socialism is the international duty of 
party members.” 


Western sociologists as well as Peking's theorists and politicians depict 
this principle as an attack on national “sovereignty” and as the "diktat” 
and "hegemony" of individual countries. They are relying here on a 
demoralization of the forces of socialism and the isolation of socialist 
countries from each other, hoping that this will lead to a limitation in 
their economic, social, political and military capabilities. 


The defense of socialism under present-day conditions bears a clear inter- 
national character. Uniform goals and a common ideology permit socialist 
States to conduct a coordinated foreign policy and offer a decisive rebuff 
to the aggressive forces of imperialism. 


In presenting the Order of Lenin to Baku on 22 September 1978, Leonid Il'ich 
Brezhnev said: “...We value highly the bilateral meetings as a form of 
coordinating positions. They help plan the common line which Warsaw Pact 
member nations together determine at sessions of their Political Consulta- 
tive Committee."! 


As is generally known, the Warsaw Pact Organization created 24 years ago is 
a reliable bastion of peace and security of nations in Europe and exerts a 
positive influence on the development of world events. Its gcinery func- 
tion is to defend socialism against imperialist aggression. ! The firm and 
resolute position of Warsaw Pact member states more than once has been an 
insurmountable obstacle on the path of imperialist aggressors. A vivid 
manifestation of proletarian internationalism was the assistance given by 
five socialist states to Czechoslovakia, where the achievements of social- 
ism were threatened in 1968 as a result of actions by international reac- 
tion and internal counterrevolution; and assistance given to the heroic 
Vietnamese people, who managed to win a historic victory over the American 
interveners and Maoist aggressors. 





All the many years of work of the Warsaw Pact Organization confirms the 
vitality of ideas of proletarian internationa ism. The CPSU constantly 
develops in our country's workers and Soviet soldiers a deep feeling of 
love and respect for the nations oi fraternal countries. Relationships of 
geuulne brotherhood and triendship were established among Soviet soldiers 
and the populace and personnel of armies of the GDR, Hungary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, where Soviet troops are temporarily stationed in conformity 
with agreements concluded. 


The Central Group of Forces |CGF) has gained extensive experience in inter- 
national indoctrination and in strengthening class and combat solidarity 
with personnel of the ChNA [Czechoslovak People's Army). 


The CGF political directorate and the ChNA main political directorate 
regularly conduct joint activiti’s aimed at further developing and 


Strengthening the friendship and combat cooperation among Soviet and 
Cze: hos lovak soldiers. 


A particularly large number of joint activities were conducted during cele- 
bration of such historic dates as the 60th Anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, the 60th Anniversary of the Soviet Armed Forces and 
the 30th Anniversary of the Victorious February in the CSSR. 


Propaganda of the ideas of patriotism and internationalisnu occupies a 
prominent place in the work of agitprop collectives, agitprop groups and 
the press. For example, the pages of the newspaper SOVETSKIY SOLDAT 
regularly contain material on successes of workers of Czechoslovakia in 
fulfilling decisions of the 15th Czechoslovak Communist Party Congress, 
about their revolutionary traditions and friendship with the people of the 
Soviet Union, and about exploits of Soviet soldiers and partisans during 
the liberation of Czechoslovakia from fascist slavery. 


A component part of the CGF's museums and rooms of combat glory is the rooms 
containing exhibitions dedicated to Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship. Much 
work of international indoctrination of Soviet and Czechoslovak soldiers and 
CSSR workers is connected with the memorial “Brotherhood in Class, Brother- 
hood in Arms," which is especially revered by CSSR citizens. Since its 
creation it has been visited by over 360,000 soldiers, workers, peasants 

and representatives of the intelligentsia. 


Joint exercises and pr blems play an important part in bringing up Soviet 
and Czechoslovak soldiers in a spirit of socialist internationalism. 


Using the literature and radio in particular, bourgeois prupaganda attempts 
to penetra.e into the midst of soldiers serving beyond the borders of their 
native country. The class enemy attempts to use ideological diversions to 
weaken the Soviet Army's combat might, but the ill-intentioned intrigues of 
the apologists of imperialism are countered by actual socialist reality and 
the high pwelitical-moral] conditioning of Army and Navy personnel. 























Soviet soldiers always remember Lenin's caution that “the most dangerous 
thing is to underestimate the enemy and be soothed by the fact that we are 
stronger."!6 And so in fulfilling decisions of the 25th CPSU Congress and 
demands of the party Central Committee and Minister of Defense, commanders, 
political entities and party organizations are devot ng special attention 
in their practical work to Marxist-Leninist illumination of military- 
theoretical problems and to exposure of bourgeois views. They are 
conducting this work in an inseparable tie with political indoctrination 
and theoretical conditioning of personnel. 


All forms of ideological-theoretical training accepted in troop units are 
being used for this purpose: universities of Marxism-Leninism, officer 
Marxist-Leninist training, warrant officer political training, and 
political classes with privates and NCO's. The CGF Military Council 
attaches exceptionally great importance to ideological-political condi- 
tioning of personnel and devoted one of its sessions to this problem. It 
also discussed measures for stepping up the fight against ideological 
diversions of the imperialists. 


These same matters are examined thoroughly at courses, seminars and 
conferences of all categories of commanders and political workers. A 
seminar class was held with officers on the topic “Features of ideological 
Struggle under present-day conditions. Ideological diversions of 
imperialism and forms and methods of combating then.” 


Military council members, political directorate workers, commanders and 
chiefs of political entities lectured on this topic and on the topics "CPSU 
leadership is the primary basis of Soviet military organizational develop- 
ment and the source of a further increase in the Armed Forces’ combat 
might" and “The Soviet way of life and its embodiment in the USSR Armed 
Forces." 


Officers’ clubs, other clubs, and libraries often conduct topical evenings 
and Lenin readings in addition to visual agitation and book exhibits 
exposing bourgeois ideology. 


Theoretical conferences, practical science conferences and interviews play 

a large part in the ideological conditioning of officers and party members. 
One of these conferences was held on the topic “The Warsaw Pact is an inter- 
national military-political alliance of fraternal nations and armies." 


Together with officials of the USSR Embassy in the CSSR and the journal 
PROBLEMY MIRA I SOTSIALIZMA, CGF leaders and ideological workers took part 
in practical science conferences on Brezhnev's books "Malaya Zemlya," 
"Vozrozhdeniye” [The Rebirth], "Tselina”" [The Virgin Lands], and the two- 
volume work "Aktual'nyye voprosy ideologicheskoy raboty KPSS" [Current 
Problems of the CPSU's Ideological Work]. 





The work being done is having a positive effect on successful accomplish- 
ment of combat and political training tasks, on strengthening military 
discipline and on raising political vigilance and combat readiness of the 
Group's troops, as attested by results of the training year. An absolute 
majority of units and subunits ended the year with good or outstanding 
indicators. 


Personnel of the Central Group of Forces, like all Soviet soldiers who are 
closely rallied about the Communist Party and its Central Committee and 
Politburo headed by Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, and together with brothers in 
arms--soldiers of the ChNZ and other armies of Warsaw Pact nations, stand 
vigilantly on guard over peace and socialism on the forward lines of the 
world socialist community. 
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WARTIME PHOTORECO NAISSANCE OPERATIONS DESCRIBED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, 1979 signed to press 
20 Apr 79 pp 20-23 


[Article, published under the heading “The Great Patriotic War and the Post- 
war Period,” by Docent an‘ Candidate of Technical Sciences Engr-Col [Ret] 

L. Safronov: “Strategy and Operational Art: from the Experience of Photo- 
reconnaissance during the Great Patriotic War"*] 


[Text] Photoreconnaissance--aerial photography from aircraft--was used widely 
during the Great Patriotic War to obtain complete and reliable reconnais- 
sance data about the enemy and the terrain. Photoreconnaissance in 1945 
increased in proportion from 10 to 87 percerc in comparison with 1941. An 
area the equivalent of 6.5 million square kilometers was photographed 
during the war (this is one million square kilometers greater than the 
European part of the usSR).! Photoreconnaissance did not find wide appli- 
cation all at once though. Until 1944 the primary method of aerial 
reconnaissance was visual observation. With regard to photoreconnaissance, 
a total of 2,741 sorties were flown for this purpose in the second hali of 
1941, which comprised 10 percent of all reconnaissance missions. This 
phenomenon is explained by our forces’ retreat, by the lack of sufficient 
aircraft with cameras aboard, and by a certain amount of underestimation of 
this very important technical form of aerial reconnaissance on the part of 
the air command element. Reconnaissance aviation had only 37.7 percent of 
the authorized special reconnaissance aircraft in 1941, 60 percent of the 
authorized cameras, and 42.4 percent of the photo interpreters authorized. 
To all this should be added that in the prewar years there was insufficient 
training of flight personnel for photoreconnaissance and a considerable 
number of photo interpreters did not have the experience of mass processing 
of materials in ccmpressed periods of time. 


The organizational structure of the aerial photographic service in air units 
also proved a failure. Photo interpreters were on the T/O's of airfield 
maintenance battalions (BAO). Not being directly subordinate to the air 
unit command element, they often were used outside their specialty. At the 
Same time the shortage of photo technicians needed for operating aircraft 
camera equipment was felt very acutely. A General Staff directive came out 
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even before the war for reregistration and selection of reserve photo 
interpreters. But when the mobilized photo interpreters began to arrive 
in the units, among them along with scientific workers and film projec- 
tionists also were people with a remote relationship to aerial photography 
(such as photographer-retouchers). At the same time, none of them had 
undergone any kind of special military training in peacetime. For this 
reason they could not begin work immediately: Time was required for their 
training. It was also learned that many photo interpreters were on the 
rolls of other combat arms. 


A majority of aircraft assigned for conducting aerial reconnaissance had no 
factory camera equipment. Cameras had to be installed in them by primitive 
methods directly in the line units. 


The AFA-13 was the most widespread camera (66 percent of all cameras 
available). Its specifications were: focal length of 30 cm, frame size 
of 18 x 18 cm, length of operating cycle 5 seconds, applicable altitude up 
to 4,000 m with a flight speed up to 450 km/hr, width of terrain strip 
coverage up to 0.6H. Newer cameras (AFA-1, AFA-BA, AFA-I) made up only 
8.5 percent of the total number available. 


The scope of combat actions on the Soviet-German Front determined the 
increased demand for precise and authentic reconnaissance data, which could 
be obtained only with the help of aerial photography. The command element 
of the Soviet Army Air Force took a large number of steps in this regard. 
Separate reconnaissance squadrons were activated in a number of fronts, 
having bombers and fighters equipped with aerial cameras. The 15th 
Separate Reserve Reconnaissance Regiment with the PYe-2 aircraft was acti- 
vated in November 1941. Reconnaissance crews were trained in it during 
November-December 1941 for two reconnaissance regiments and six squadrons. 
To accelerate the training of photo interpreters, the Gomel' Aerophoto- 
grammetry School was converted to a six-month course of training by reducing 
the hours devoted to theoretical preparation. Courses for training photo- 
graphic section chiefs were set up simultaneously at the school. In 
October 1941 short courses for training photographic engineers were set up 
under the Air Engineering Academy imeni N. Ye. Zhukovskiy and filled with 
third and fourth year students from the Moscow Engineering Institute of 
Geodesy, Aerial Photography and Cartography (MIIGAiK). The first gradua- 
tion of these courses (14 persons) permitted filling the newly introduced 
positions of photographic engineer-inspectors in all front air forces as 
early as April 1942. But still there were not enough authorized reconnais- 
sance personnel, and so non-T/O subunits of all air arms were widely used 
to perform aerial reconnaissance. 


On the basis of a decision by the State Defense Committee in 1942, the new 
and more sophisticated AFA-33 aerial cameras were developed and came into 
the inventory. They had focal lengths of 20 and 50 cm and a larger frame 
size (30 x 30 cm). Later two other versions of this camera appeared with 
focal lengths of 75 and 100 cm. In particular, this made it possible to 
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increase the flying altitude of reconnaissance aircraft to 7,000-8,000 a 
and thus reduce losses to enemy air defense weapons. 


A new organizational structure of the Air Force aerial photographic service 
was introduced at the beginning of 1942. It provided for aerial photographic 
service sections in reconnaissance aviation units and a photographic section 
and separate aerial photographic service company (ORAFS) directly 
subordinate to the chief of the front air force (subsequently air army) 
aerial photographic service. The company's size varied from 54 to 85 

persons depending on the importance of the operational axis on which the 
front's aviation was operating. 


Rationalization work to improve aerial cameras and their installation in 
aircraft was widely developed in air units and subunits of the aerial 
photographic service. There were especially valuable proposals for widening 
the coverage of terrain along the flight route by using oscillating camera 
mounts. Thanks to this there was a reduction in number of passes for photo- 
graphing area targets (such as enemy defensive zones) and thus a decrease in 
probability of combat losses of reconnaissance aircraft. 


Rationalizers of air units and aerial photographic subunits displayed good 
initiative. They did a great deal to adapt daylight aerial cameras for night 
photography. This not only allowed the need for night AFA [aerial cameras] 
to be satisfied, but also to increase the altitude of night photoreconnais- 
sance from 1,500 m to 3,000 am. 


It must be noted that Colonel and later Major General Aviation G. D. 
Ban'kovskiy, deputy chief of the reconnaissance department of the Soviet 
Army Air Force staff for the aerial photograpnic service, played a large 
part in rapid mobilization of the Air Force aerial photographic service to 
perform missions meeting wartime conditions. 


The work of photoreconnaissance can be illustrated by a few examples. For 
example, during preparation for the Soviet Army counteroffensive at Stalin- 
grad in Novemler 1942, solid photographic coverage of enemy defenses to the 
entire tact 'cal depth was accomplished by air resources. Enemy defensive 
lines on planned axes of main attacks of the Southwest and Stalingrad fronts 
were photographed severa! times very thoroughly. 2 Before the assault 
crossing of the [uepr by forces of lst Ukrainian Front in 1943, reconnais- 
sance aviation of 2d VA [Air Army] (commanded by Lt Gen Avn S. A. Krasovskiy) 
photographed the entire right-bank part of the Dnepr throughout the front's 
zone of attack. Photctraphic materials were passed to headquarters of 
various combat arms, including engineer troops, for a terrain study and 
calculations on engineering support and organization of the river assault 
crossing.? 


In preparing offensive operations, enemy defenses generally were photo- 
graphed at least three times: the first time before the front or army 
commander made his decision; then 6-8 days before beginning the penetration; 








and finally, a control survey i-2 days prior to it. All material in the 
form of photographic sketches and topographic maps with the situation 
imprinted on them, as well as results of the control photography, were 
presented to the staffs of formations, combined units and units in a timely 
manner. 


During the preparation of a number of operations almost all radia) and main 
lateral roads were photographed in the front's zone of upcoming attack and 
systematic photosurveillance was conducted of major railroad stations to 
determine the direction and intensity of enemy shipments. For example, in 
the preparatory period of 4th Ukrainian Front's attack in the Carpathians, 
pilots of 8th VA (commanded by Col Gen Avn T. T. Khryukin) photographed 28 
railroad stations 25-30 times each and kept a careful record of the type and 
amount of rolling stock. 


On the Karelian Isthmus in the spring and summer of 1944, reconnaissance 
aircraft crews of 13th VA (commanded by Lt Gen Avn S. D. Rybal'chenko) made 
an integrated study of enemy defenses, conducted oblique photography from 
an altitude of 50-70 m, and conducted a vertical route survey and large-area 
photography. 


During preparation for and in the course of the Jassy~-Kishinev Operation in 
August 1944, pilots of i7th VA (commanded by Col Gen Avm V. A. Sudets) 
employed panoramic photography of routes of upcoming movement of our rifle 
and armored troops during the attack, also from low altitude. For this 
purpose four AFA-IM aerial cameras each were installed in a fan-shaped 
manner in the nose of Il-2 aircraft with their optical axes directed forward 
and downward. As a result four oblique photos were obtained simultaneously 
from which a panoramic mosaic of the photographed terrain was made. 
Projected on a screen, these panoramas were shown to tank drivers so they 
could visually study terrain relief, natural and artificial obstacles, enemy 
weapons emplacements and so on. The commanders (staffs) of combined units 
and units valued these photo panoramas highly. 


The AShchAFA-? focal plane shutter aerial cameras appeared in small numbers 
at the end of the war. They sharply expanded the capabilities of photogra 
phy performed from low altitude at increased speeds. 


During preparation for the assault on Koenigsberg in April 1945, a three- 
dimensional model and large~scale photographic plotting board of this city- 
fortress were prepared from materials of aerial photography. The plotting 
boards were duplicated and used on staffs right down to division and even 
regiment. 


Aerial photography was widely used in bomber and ground attack units to 
determine results of bombing and strafing against ground targets. In some 
instances, when bombing especially important targets, photographic 
monitoring was carried out by specially assigned reconnaissance aircraft. 
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In each photoreconnaissance mission the crew had to have high precision in 
approaching the assigned area; vigilance; a proper estimate of the status, 
actions, number and location of targets; and assurance of efficient opera- 
tion of camera equipment. Constant wariness and tactical sharpness vere 
needed for all this in order to depart unscathed from enemy AAA fire and 
fighters. 


The proportion of photographic missions constantly rose: It was 10.3 percent 

in 1941, 25.8 percent in 1942, 39.6 percent in 1943, 50.3 percent in 1944 

and 87 percent in 1945. 

During the Great Patriotic War thousands of aerial reconnaissance personnel 

were awarded orders ard medals and 130 became Heroes of the Soviet Union. 
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WARTIME CONTROL OF NAVAL FORCES DISCUSSED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5,1979 signed to press 
20 Apr 79 pp 24-31 


[Article, published under the heading: “The Great Patriotic War and the 
Postwar Period,” by HSU Fit Adm G. Yegorov, Chief of the Main Staff of the 


USSR Navy: “Improving Control of Naval Forces in the First Period of the 
War") 


{Text} Considerable attontion was given to matters of control in the Soviet 
Navy back in the prewar years. The Naval Academy was brought in for their 
scientific elaboration. Control methods were tested in Fleet exercises. 
Regulations and manuals in whic control was given a prominent place were 
being developed intensively. By 1941 the “Vremennyy Boyevoy Ustav Morskikh 
Sil” [Provisional Combat Regulations for Naval Forces), “Vrecennoye 
nastavleniye po vedeniyu sorskikh operatsiy" [Provisional Manual for 
Conducting Naval Operations] and the “Nastavieniye po boyevoy deyatel'nosti 
shtabov soyedineniy Voyenno-Morskogo Flota” [Manual for Combat Activity of 
Naval Combined Unit Staffs] had been developed and implemented wider the 
overall direction of the People's Commissariat of the Navy of the USSR and 
with the participation of prominent scientists in the field of naval art: 
v. A. Alafuzov, L. M. Galler, V. A. Petrovekiy, A. V. Shtal', I. S. Isakov, 
Yu. F. Rall’, L. G. Goncharov, I. K. Kozhanov, I. M. Ludri, K. 1. Dushenov, 
5B. B. Zherve and others. These documents noted that the art of control 
consists of a clear, precise assignment of missions; correct selection of 
the axis of main attack; the timely massing and deployment of forces; and 
organization of their coordination. It was emphasized that the command 
element was obligated to focus efforts of all interacting forces for most 
rapid accomplishment of the assigned mission and to issue all necessary 
instructions in a timely manner. The aforementioned documents regulated 
the missions of staffs and devoted much attention to continuity, flexibil- 
ity, reliability and concealment of control. They contained instructions 


for organizing and maintaining strategic, operational and tactical coordina- 
tion. 


The structure of naval control entities also took shape at the ne of the 
thirties which basically was retained in the war years as well.* A people's 
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commissar headed the Navy. Before the war the Narkom VMF [People's Commissar 
of the Navy] and the Main Naval Staff (further on the Narkom and UMSh--ed.) 
and Fleet military councils wo ked out a system of operational realinesses 
and the procedure for implementing them. It was planned that in Readiness 
No 3 ships and units would be engaged in daily combat training, with specific 
fuel reserves and ordnance and machinery kept at the prescribed readiness; 
some personnel were authorized to go ashore. With the declaration of 
Readiness No 2, all personnel were to be aboard ships, the time for 
preparing ships for departure to sea was reduced, and ship and duty watches 
were set up. Under Readiness No | the ships and units were placed in a 
status which allowe’ them to enter battle immediately. 


The readiness periods of ships and units were determined by norms calculated 
by Fleet staffs for a given Fleet and by the CMSh for the entire Navy. These 
norms were updated annually and approved by chiefs of staff. The command 
element atta‘ned complete conformity between actual Fleet preparedness and 
the declared readiness. On 5 June 194] the GMSh made a check of operational 
ceadinesses in the Black Sea Fleet. 


The good organizational structure and precise control of fleets allowed 
timely preparation to repulse the first enemy attacks against naval bases. 
An order placing fleets in Readiness No | was »vassed in a very short period 
of time at the end of the day on 21 June.3 Direct contact was immediately 
established between Fleet commanders (all of them already were at their FKP 
[flag plots]) and the Narkom VMF Adm N. G. Kuznetsov thanks to the well- 
arranged communications between the people's commissariat and the fleets. 
The timeliness of measures taken disrupted the Hitlerites' calculations for 
surprice in the attacks against Sevastopol’, Tallin, Lepaya, Polyarnyy and 
other bases. The fleets suffered no losses from these attacks. 


The basic documents used for exercising control of fleets (flotillas) were 
directives of the General Headquarters, the General Staff, the NKVMF 
|People's Commissariat of the Navy] and the GMSh; and operational directives 
of fronts and fleets. "“lanning tables for force coordination in an opera- 
tion were elaborated as appendices to them. Officers from the faculty and 
graduates »f the Naval Academy were sent into naval combined units for 
raising staf{ culture and improving the operation of control entities 
(around 500 persons in the first two years of the war). 


Assistance tothe ground forces was the primary mission among those accom- 
plished by ileets at twe beginning of the war. This had a determining 
effect on forms of ccatrol and permitted achieving a unity of command of 
the ground troops and naval forces when joint operations were conducted on 
marit.me axes. 


A primarily centralized method of Fleet control was used in the Baltic and 
Black Sea at the beginning of the first period. The General Headquarters 
of the Supreme High Command [Hq SHC]* would issue directives through the 
Narkom VMF or directly to commanders which in a majority of instances 
defined not only the miss.ons but also the methods of their accomplishment 
and composition of forces. 





The Narkom and GMSh of the Navy exercised control when fleets accomplished 
independent missions. They would issue instructions on developing the 
battle on enemy sea lines of communication and against shore objectives, on 
securing friendly sea lines of communication, and on maintaining the opera- 
tional regime in sea theaters. On instructions of the Hq SHC, the People's 
Commissariat of the Navy and the GMSh directed the activation of new forma- 
tions, combined units and units. The Ladoga, Azov, Il'men', Onega, White 
Sea and Volga flotillas were activated in 1941 along with 25 naval rifle 
brigades, 12 artillery batteries and several ship detachments on lakes and 
rivers, to which the river fleet alone transferred around a thousand vessels. 
The newly created combined units and units operated on more than 30 lakes 
and rivers.> 


The character, scale and dynamic nature of the struggle waged by the Soviet 
Armed Forces on maritime flanks required the Hq SHC, General Staff, command 
element and staffs of ground formations and combined units to have a 
profound insight into the problems of fleet and flotilla control in the 
accomplishment of joint actions. Wide use was made of the operational 
subordination of fleets to the high commands of axes and fronts, and of some 
flotillas, combined units and units of the Navy to the command element of 
armies and divisions. For example, on 14 July 1941 the Hq SHC subordinated 
the KBF [Red Banner Baltic Fleet] to the CIC of the Northwestern Axis, and 
the Fleet subsequently was resubordinated to the fronts. The Onega Flotilla 
twice was made operationally subordinated to 7th Army (in September 1941 and 
in May 1942). The highly dynamic nature of combat actions on the southern 
wing of the Soviet-German Front made it necessary tc have frequent changes 
in operational subordination of the Black Sea Fleet to ground formations. In 
a number of instances the Hq SHC determined the operational subordination of 
naval bases, the Azov Naval Flotilla, and individual ship detachments and 
air units. It stands to reason that the resubordination created certain 
difficulties in control. It was necessary to work out coordination anew and 
repeatedly update questions of the employment of Fleet forces in joint 
operations. In the final account, however, the combat capabilities of 
different troop arms and naval forces were successfully combined in the best 
manner. 


When the situation demanded an immediate solution to control problems with- 
out awaiting instructions from above, the command element and staffs of 
combined units resolved these matters independently. That was the case, for 
example, in the defense of Libau (Lepaya), where units of the naval base and 
the 67th Rifle Division were conducting joint coordinated actions as early 
as 22 June. The defense of Tallin from a ground axis had not been planned 
at all before the war. During the fighting, matters of joint actions of the 
Fleet and troops were coordinated before appropriate instructions were 
received from the command of the Northwestern Axis. Thus on 2 August a 
group of staff officers of the X Rifle Corps, 8th Army, arrived at the flag 
plot of the KBF CIC, Vice Adm V. F. Tributs, who ha assumed "complete 
responsibility for the city's defense."© On 14 August the high command of 
the axis ordered the Fleet military council “to defend Tallin with all 





personnel and resources" and subordinated the corps te the Fieet CIC, while 
its commander, Maj Gen |. F. Nikolayev, was appointed di »uty Fleet commander 
for ground defense.’ This organization of control allowed a more precise 

coordine*ion of forces and the concentration of their efforts on accomplish- 
ment of the assigned mission. The city's defense continued almost until the 


end of August despite the exceptionally difficult situation and the consid- 
erable numerical superior'‘ty of the enemy. 


The experience in control of Fleet forces and ground troops was developed 
further in the defense of Odessa, Sevastopol’, and other naval bases and 
maritime bases of operation. Despite the great ditferences in conditions 
under which joint actions of fleets and ground troops were accomplished, the 
command element forvnd a very effective form of controlling the troops and 
forces through their unification into defensive areas. On 19 August the 
Hq SHC decided to create a single combat body out of all defensive forces 
and resources in the form of the Odessa Defensive Area (OOR) headed by 
Rear Adm G. V. Zhukov.® The CIC of the OOR controlled all forces partici- 
pating in defense of the base while remaining directly subordinate to the 
CIC of the Black Sea Fleet. But overall leadership was accomplished in a 
centralized manner. Hq SHC directives show that it and the General Staff 
kept a watchful eye on the progress of Odessa's defense,? determined the 
missions and character of dcvfensive work, and directed reinforcements and 
additional weapons to the OUR on a timely basis. Together with the Narkom 
VMF, the General Staff planned an assauit landing in the vicinity of 
Grigor'yevka and the ChF [Black Sma Fleet] military council detailed this 
mission for the squadron and defe sive area. *' 


The practice which became established from the first days of the war for 
heads of the Narkomat VMF [People's Commissariat of the Navy] and of the 
GMSh to make trips to the fleets helped make decisions efficiently on 
controllirg the fleets and obtain objective information as to the state of 
affairs on the spot. Deputy Narkom VMF Vice Adm G. I. Levchenko was in the 
Black Sea “leet from sune 1941. In September he reported to the Narkom 
about our forces’ serious situation at Perekop. The information obtained 
allowed the "lq SHC to make the proper decision as to the deadlines and 
organization of evacuation of the OO®. Planning of the withdrawal of 
L.coops frim action, their screening, and their movement was made the 
responsibility of CIC's of the ChF and the OOR. The Fleet CIC exercised 
direct control «f forces durir; the evacuation, which took place without 
losses. 


On 22 October the Hq SHC appointed Vice Adm G. IL. Levchenko CIC of troops 

of the Ccimea and Lt Gen P. I. Batov as his deputy. The Sevastopol’ 
Defensive Area (SOR) was set up on 4 November by order of the CIC of troops 
of the Crinea. Maj Gen Ii. Ye. Petrov was given command of it. But by 
orders of the Hq SHC, the CIC of the Black Sea Fleet, Vice Adm F. §&. 
Oktyabr'skiy, headed up the SOR eat / November. Petrov was appointed 


as his deputy.‘ Beginning on 19 November, the CIC of the SOR was made 
directly subordinate to the Hq SHC. Centralized direction of the def nse of 











Sevastopol’ thus took shape. This permitted purposeful control of forces 
and effective employment of ships, coastal artillery and Fleet aviation. 
The defensive area was divided into four sectors, each of which was headed 
by a commandant. The Black Sea Fleet and Primorsk Army were In close 
operational and tactical coordination and repulsed f'‘erce attacks by a 
numerically superior enemy grouping. Precision of control and the utter 
courage, heroism and devotion to the Motherland of the defenders of 
Sevastopol’ determined the unparalleled steadfastness of its defense. 


The experience in control gained by defensive areas at Odessa and Sevastopol' 
came in very handy in organizing the defense of the Novorossiysk and Tuapse 
naval bases and of the Rybachiy and Sredniy peninsulas, where defensive 
areas also were set up. 


There were no stereotypes in creating new forms of control over joint 
actions of ground troops and naval forces in the defensive operations. For 
example, a defensive area was not set up during the defense of Leningrad. 


At the end of August 1941, after the main body of the KBF was evacuated from 
Tallin to Kronstadt and Leningrad, the Narkom VMF, who was in Leningrad, 
ordered the reorganization of the Fleet main body. Large warships were 
placed into a single force, a squadron,with the primary mission of fire 
assistance to front troops on the maritime axis. 


Steps were taken in the fleets to centralize control of naval artillery, 
which significantly surpassed field artillery in capabilities, to preclude 
instances of its irrational employment. Thus all coastal artillery of the 
SOR was placed into four separate artillery battalions and controlled by 
the coastal] defense artillery chief at the same CP as the Primorsk Army 
artillery chief. Principles of artillery control in other defensive opera- 
tions also were similar. 


Assault landings occupied an important place in joint actions of ground 
forces and the Fleet. There were over 40 landings in the first period of 
the war, with a total of around 60,000 persons. The largest (42,000 
persons) was the assault landing during the Kerch'-Feodosiya assault landing 
operation of the Transcaucasus Front, the Black Sea Fleet and the Azov 
Flotilla (25 December 1941-2 January 1942). Centralization of control 

(Hq SHC, front, fleet) and decentralization of control at the tactical level 
(commanders of the landing, of the assault detachments, and of the assault 
groups) were combined successfully during preparations for this operation 
and in its course. Before making the decision for the landing, the General 
Staff at the beginning of December requested the Fleet CIC's thoughts as to 
the possibility of the landing to be reported to the Hq SHC. The ChF Mili- 
tary Council immediately reported: "Such an operation is possible and the 
yanet yee carry it out.” It further gave suggestions for its accomplish- 
ment. 
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Planning for the operation was done by the staff cf the Transcaucasus 
Front’s operations group! and by CIC's of the ChF and /zov Flotilla. 


Organization of communications was improved. New racios were set up at the 
Novorossiysk Naval Base and at other points; additional lines for opera- 
tional communications with commanders of the front, Fleet and armies were 
introduced; and the signal diagram for the operation was elaborated, tested 
in practice and implemented. Ali this provided continuity and reliability 
of control and permitted the command element and staffs at all ievels to 
obtain information on the operation's progress and to make necessary correc- 
tions to the actions of landing forces which un‘>lded across a broad front. 
Similar principles of the organization of control were employed .. making 
Subsequent assault landings not only in the ChF, but in other fleets as 
well. They were reflected in documents concetning the cordut of joint 
actions by ground troops and Fleet torces. 


The use of naval representatives to fill command positions in combined-arms 
formations helped impreve control in joint actions of ground troops and 
fleets in the first period of the war. For example, Adm 1. S. Isakov was 
deputy CIC of the Northwestern and then the Southwestern Axis. Rear Adm 
S. G. Gorshkov headed the defense of the ‘Taman’ reninsula coastline during 
the fierce fighting ir the Caucasus and later, as deputy commander of the 
Novorossiysk Defensive Area (NOR), he verformed duties as CIC of 47th Anny 
for some time. Capt Ist Rank V. |. Rutkovskiy, one of Che prominent 
specialists in the field of ccntrol, was deputy commander of the Trans- 
caucasus Front. There was a broad exchange of signal officers. Uperations 
groups of Fleet formation (combined unit) staffs were set up under staffs 
of maritime combined-arms formations, ind the best otiicers were assigned 
to them. Reliable communications were established between the command 
ele: ent and staffs of formations, combined units and units of the ground 
troops and Navy, facilitated by instructions of Chief of the Genera] Staff 
Arm Gen G. K. Zhukov ard Chief of the GMSh Adm l. S. isakov on preparing 
communications for coordination of ground Lroops and Fleet torce. 


The Narkom VMF, GMSh. avd Fleet military councils exercised control of the 


fleet. when they .ccomplished independent missions. In the very first days 
of the wa: the NK VMF [People's Commissariat of the “avy] and GMSh sent 
directives t. the flects concerning actions on lines of communication and 


the employment of aviation, submariues and surface ships. Problems of 
controliing navel aviation ana submarines required consid rable attention. 
In prewar times the Flec: aic forces were preparea prima.ily for actions at 
sea. Instructions of the People's Commissar of the Navy and the GMSh were 
required to redirect them for assistance to ground troops. !/ 


We are familiar with the Hq SHC’ structions on actions of the ChF avia- 
tion in the defense of the Crimea and Caucasus and KBF Air force in the 

defense of Leningrad, and directives wn pore inal n - @iat unit of the 
Karelian Front, of the Murmansk and Arkhangei's r defen.e regions, and 


aviation of the SHC reserve to the “Ic of t 


he SF |Northern Fleet] Air Force 











to secure sea lines of communication. It was the practice for heads of 
Naval Aviation to make trips to the fleets for improving control of avia- 
tion; for control of combined air units directly by CIC's of fleet air 
forces; and for creation of special-purpose air combined units and 

units. For example, CIC of Naval Aviation Lt Gen Aw S. F. Zhavoronkov 
headed the preparation and delivery of bombing attacks against Berlin in 
August 1941 from the CP of an air regiment of the KBF on Oesel (Saaremaa) 
Island.!8 SOR aviation was controlled by the CIC of ChF Air Force, Maj Gen 
Avn N. A. Ostryakov, !9 while his deputy, Maj Gen Avn V. V. Yermachenkov, 
controlled a major air group. 29 The CIC of SF Air Force, Maj Gen Avn A. A. 
Kuznetsov, commanded an air grouping (up to 300 aircraft) set up in 1942 on 
Hq SHC instructions to defend northern sea lines of communication.2! Avia- 
tion usually was controlled at the fleet level along the following lines: 
fleet CiC-fleet air force commander-commanders of air combined units and 
units. The basic form of planning combat actions of naval aviation was the 
elaboration of a plan of combat actions of the fleet air force by the staff, 
drawn up for 10-15 days on the basis of a fleet military council directive. 
The plan was sent out and updated by special orders and operation instruc- 
tions. 


Problems of submarine control were handled by {leet military councils and 
staffs. Fleet CIC's assigned missions to submarines and designated their 
positions through brigade commanders. But conditions were created for 
improving the methods of submarine combat activities and their control as 
combat expertise increased, as tleet missions expanded and as communications 
facilities developed. This permitted avoiding the sometimes superfluous 
centralization of control. The “Nastavleniye po boyevoy deyatel 'nosti 
podvodnykh lodok™ [Manual for Submarine Combat Activities] was drawn up 

and was introduced on 2] November by order of the Narkom VMF in 1942 with 
the help of specialists of the Naval Academy 22 and the section of the GMSh for 
the study of war experience. It stated that control of the preparation and 
accomplishment of operations usually was headed by the fleet staff (mission 
assignment) and exercised through the submarine brigade staff, which was 
given responsibility for control of submarines at sea. The manual gave 
instructions on coordination of submarines and aviation in attacks on 
convoys. 


A great deal of work was done by heads of the Navy and by the fleets to 
secure our sea and ocean lines of communication. This problem assumed 
special importance in the Northern Theater. By the fall of 1941, when the 
front in the Arctic had stabilized, the Hq SHC established the primary 
mission of the SF and the White Sea Naval Flotilla (BVF) to be the battle 
on lines of communication, especially Arctic lines of communication, and 
the escort of allied convoys. In view of the special importance of these 
matters, they usually were decided in a centralized manner, by Hq SHC 
directives. At the instructions of the General Staff in September 1941, 
the GMSh together with representatives of the British Navy elaborated 
instructions on the coordination of the British and Soviet navies in 
northern waters. 





The Narkom set up a department of external lines of communicat on in the 
GMSh on 6 October 1941 for immediate resolution of proble as in plaaning 
support to lines of communication. The position of clief or ice pilotage, 
operationally subordinate to the flotilla military council, was established 
in Arkhangel'sk on 10 October, and a directorate of White Sea ice cpera- 
tions was set up. On orders of the GKO [State Dcfense Committee] and the 
Hq SHC, the Narkom VMF was in Arkhangel'sk in November 1941 to coordinate 
matters of the interaction of forces and facilities participating in the 
preparation and escort of convoys. All this organizational work led to the 
successful escort of convoys. 


SF and BVF military councils directed the support to external convoys. The 
command element and staffs of the SF and BVF used plans of daily operational 
activity in controlling ‘orces supporting internal sea lines of communica- 
tion. In some instances special command elements and deployment staffs were 
assigned for this purpose. Beginning in March 1942 ! eet actions in defense 
of lines of communication usually were planned and conducted as operations 
involving tens of ship and air combined units and units. In 1941-1942 

Ships made over 1,200 trips and aviation fiew over 1,700 sorties .or 
convoying. 23 


Intertheater maneuver of tleet forces was widely used in the first period 
of the war. It was planned by the Narkomat VMF and the GMSh, while control 
of the forces and facilities performing ths maneuver was assigned to fleet 
and flotilla staffs and Narkomat representatives. 


The list of missions, accomplishment of which depended on the organization 
of control, would be incomplete were we not to mention control of [leet 
forces in their daily combat activities aimed at maintaining a favorable 
operational regime. This included reconnaissance, patrol service, air 
defense, defense against small combatants antilanding defense and, finally, 
the battle against the danger of mines, which was one of the serious missions 
on seas during the war and for many years aiter its end. 


lt is apoaren. from wi.at has been said that control of naval forces 
continuously improved in the first peviod of the war. 


Control of the fleets or the part of the Hq SHC, the Narkomat of the Navy 
and the Main Naval Staff led tc success of !leet combat actions when they 
accomplished independent missions and in jo’nt operations with ground troops 
on maritime axes. 


No need arose for c fundamental reorganization of contre” entities, but a 
number of measures were accomplished for the purjose of reising the etiec- 
tiveness of force control, particularly in conducting joint operations 


between ground troops and fleet forces These measures provided for maximum 
employment of combat capabilit.es of the interacting forces and weapons. 





Operational-strategic employment of fleets was accomplished in the interests 
of ground troops operating on maritime axes. This was achieved by timely 
instructions of the Hq SHC corresponding to the situation concerning the 
operational subordination of fleets, flotillas and, in some instances, naval 
combined units and units to the command element of fronts and armies; by 
using responsible representatives of fleets, flotillas or VMB [naval bases] 
for controlling forces in joint operations; by the creation of special naval 
operations groups under staffs of combined-arms formations; and by improving 
the work of staffs. Unity of command of all-arms forces and the creation of 
defensive areas played an exceptional part in the defense of bases and mari- 
time bases of operation. 


Control of fleets was accomplished by a rational combination of centralized 
and decentralized methods. Centralization of control on the part of the 
Supreme High Command did not shackle the broad initiative of fleet command 
elements in controlling the actions of their subordinate forces. The work 
of central control entities of the Navy was directed toward the timely and 
complete fulfillment of instructions of the Hq SHC and the State Defense 
Committee, leadership of the fleets' combat activities, and an improvement 
in naval ordnance and equipment. 


Problems of improving naval control acquire exceptionally great significance 
under present-day conditions. Imaginative assimilation of Great Patriotic 
War experience should facilitate the successful accomplishment of this 
important task. 
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EMPLOYING MOTORIZED RIFLE SUBUNITS IN DESERT TERRAIN DISCUSSED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, 1979 signed to press 
20 Apr 79 pp 43-49 


{[Article, published under the heading "The Great Patriotic War and the Post- 
war Period," by Chief of Staff of the Transbaikal Military District Col Gen 
N. Lapygin: "On the Employment of Motorized Rifle Subwits in Desert 
Terrain’ Passages enclosed in slantlines printed in boldface. ] 


[Text] Deserts occupy an overall total of 15-20 million square kilometers 
of the earth's land area. They have a great influence on troop combat 
actions by reducing their maneuverability greatly. Quicksands and sand- 
hills which are relatively easy to negotiate in a period of rains are 
difficult in summer. And to the contrary, sectors with solonchak soils are 
passable in dry periods and impassable in a period of rains. 


The employment of combat equipment and weapons is considerably complicated 
in the desert. Dust fills all the machinery of guns, tanks, vehicles and 
instruments, accelerating their wear. In some instances it is impossible 
to operate the equipment because of the dust. 


The desert's stern climatic conditions have a negative effect on the person- 
nel's physical condition and combat effectiveness. The summer heat causes 
listlessness, sun stroke and heat stroke; the dryness of the air causes 
heightened perspiration and a constant thirst. Abrupt daily temperature 
variations reduce the working capacity of personnel servicing combat equip- 
ment. 


Our troops acquired much experience of combat operations in desert terrain 
in the battle on the Khalkhin-Gol (1939) and in the Manchurian Operation 
(1945) which can be used in the postwar period as well. This experience 
consists of the following. 


Rifle and tank subunits would assume the offensive primarily from the move, 
which allowed achieving surprise in an attack on the most important objec- 
tives of the enemy defense. Maneuver and deep or close envelopments of 
exposed flanks were widely used during the offensive in attacking 
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strongpoints. For example, in the Manchurian Operation (August 1945) sub- 
units of the 622d Rifle Regiment, 124th Rifle Division, 39th Army operating 
on the Solun Axis boldly bypassed Japanese strongpoints and delivered 
attacks from where they were not expected. Strongpoint garrisons caught 
unawares were not able to offer proper resistance and were destroyed. Our 
troops seized all weapons, ammunition and rations while suffering insignifi- 
cant losses on their part.! , 


Maneuver was employed especially widely during fighting in the depth of 
defenses. Subunits usually op .ated on axes, often at a considerable 
distance from the remaining forces of the division, regiment and battalion. 
Deployment for the attack was carried out at high speeds and was conducted 
swiftly and daringly. Attacks were delivered primarily against strongpoint 
flanks. For example, on 9 August 1945 subunits of the | Guards Mechanized 
Corps, 6th Guards Tank Army, took an important center of resistance in the 
Japanese troops’ defenses on approaches to the Great Khingan Range and Boin 
Khoshu Sume from the move by an attack of part of the forces from the front 
and by the main body against the flank and rear.? 


During the Manchurian Operation rifle and tank subunits also received 
experience in conducting defensive actions, which have their own feature. 
Under desert conditions the troops primarily would cover the most vulner- 
able places by setting up battalion defensive areas and company strongpoints. 
Weapons were positioned so as to ensure reliable screening of intervals 
between strongpoints and to secure exposed flanks. The defense definitely 
was a perimeter defense. 


Actions by subunits of 64th Mechanized Brigade commanded by Lt Col Il. Ya. 
Ochakovskiy in the vicinity of T'u-ch'uan also can serve as an example of 
skilled organization and conduct of defensive battle. Having encountered 
considerably superior enemy forces during the offensive, they were forced to 
assume the defense. In a short period of time Soviet soldiers set up 
battalion areas and company strongpoints, making skillful use of terrain 
sectors difficult of access. Intervals between strongpoints were reliably 
covered by the fire of artillery, tanks and self-propelled artillery mounts. 
Attempts by Japanese troops to penetrate the combat formations of the 
brigade's subunits ended in failure. The Soviet soldiers beat off all enemy 
attacks.° 


nae 


The experience of past wars and postwar troop exercises indicates that while 
desert terrain creates great difficulties for troops, it allows wide employ- 
ment of maneuver when used properly. The work methods of the subunit 
commander in organizing for combat in desert terrain have certain features. 


/In organizing the offensive/ the situation estimate is made in the ordinary 
sequence, but with consideration of the effect of the specific nature of 
desert terrain on the character of opposing sides’ actions. Places in the 

















enemy defenses where there are intervals and exposed flanks are studied 
carefully. Special attention is given to the disposition of his reserves. 
An assessment is made of their possible movement routes and deployment 
lines. A determination is made of how much time the defender might spend 
on the maneuver of forces and weapons for moving to the threatened axis. 


In planning a move to the defenders’ rear, the commander makes a detailed 
study of enemy forces and weapons being used to screen intervals between 
strongpoints, the presence of obstacles, and the possible maneuver of 
reserves by the defender to counter a deep envelopment . © 


The combat mission for an attack is defined somewhat differently to subunits 
in desert terrain. Its depth is increased so as to subject the entire 
opposing enemy grouping to defeat. In addition to destruction of personnel 
and weapons in strongpoints, the content of a combat mission often may be 
the capture of a water source. Even small subunits (platoon, company) will 
receive an independent combat mission rather often. This particularly 
concerns those subunits assigned for an enveloping maneuver. 


The assignment of a combat mission to subunits making a deep envelopment of 
an enemy strongpoint indicates the line from which to begin actions, the 
direction and the time; where to proceed and by what time; the content of 
the onpet mission; what reserve of fuel, water and provisions to have, and 
80 On. 


Special attention is given to securing exposed flanks in determining the 
combat formation of a motorized rifle subunit. Account is taken of the fact 
that they often will have to operate independently in desert terrain and 
that tank subunits, artillery, combat engineers and so on always are 
included in their make-up. 


In connection with the fact that an attack here often is conducted not 
across a solid front, but along axes, the motorized rifle subunit's combat 


formation usually is aligned in a single echelon with the assignment of a 
reserve. 


As exercise experience shows, a major part of the organization of coordina- 
tion is set aside for matters involving orientation on the terrain. Each 
platoon and company usually is given an azimuth. Personnel are assigned 
who denote the direction during an attack. Reference points are assigned 
which are clearly defined on the terrain. Easily memorized visual and Light 
signals and the procedure for making them known to all personnel are 
established. Special attention is given to coordinating the efforts of 
motorized rifle subunits, reconnaissance entities, tanks, artillery and 
engineer support facilities by the most important objectives, targets, 

lines and time. 
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Subunits usually assume the offensive from the move, using extensive 


maneuver for deep and close envelopment of exposed flanks and for moving to 
the rear. 


Inasmuch as there are very Limited conditions for camouflage in the desert, 
movement and deployment are accomplished at a high tempo. Vehicles in a 
column proceed at extended intervals, since the dust and sand they raise 
hinders observation as well as orientation. 


Exercise experience shows that lines of deployment into company and platoon 
columns are designated at a greater distance from th: enemy forward edge of 
defense than under ordinary conditions. This is explained by the fact that 
open terrain allows the enemy to see farther and open up aimed fire consid- 
erably earlier. Intervals are reduced as the deployment lines are approached. 
This permits a more organized realignment. 


Fire pygparatcen may be conducted prior to an attack as under ordinary condi- 
tions.'° wuclear strikes are delivered during this time against the most 
important strongpoints. Therefore the subunit commanders on whose axis of 
advance nuclear weapons are employed definitely must take this into account, 
especially in moving to the line of deployment for the attack. With the 
absence of natural obstacles, the nuclear safety line is designated at a 
further distance than usual. Consideration also should be given to the fact 
that in areas with sandy soil, induced radiation arises in the solonchak. In 
addition, a large cloud of dust and sand is formed in the vicinity of a 
nuclear burst, which hinders observation and the advance of subunits. 


Under desert conditions it is very important to ensure continuous support to 
attacking subunits by artillery fire and air strikes. 


The effectiveness of destruc*ion by fire in sandy and solonchak areas rises. 
Guns and tanks are used widely for direct fire at maximum ranges to destroy 
or neutralize enemy weapons. When artillery lags behind, suppression of 
defending personnel and weapons is accomplished by aviation. In this case 
motorized rifle subunit commanders denote ahead of time the lines on which 
their combat formations are located. 


Motorized rifle subunits usually begin an attack simultane «ly. Some of 
the forces deliver an attack from the front, while remaining forces move to 
the enemy flanks into the enemy rear. As shown by exercise experience, the 
aetachments making a deep envelopment often attack before the frontal attack 
is delivered. This permits confusing the enemy and diverting his forces 
from the main axis. 


In those sectors where nuclear strikes are not delivered against strong- 
points, motorized rifle subunits attack in dismounted formation following 
the tanks. In contrast to ordinary conditions, however, they strive to use 
APC's or infantry combat vehicles [ICV's] at the very first opportunity for 
a rapid advance into the depth of eremy defenses. 





Subunits assume the attack across the broadest possible front so as to 
disperse enemy efforts. Companies (platoons) making a deep envelopment 
primarily move off the roads at maximum speed and on reaching the designated 
line they deploy and attack the defenders from the move. 


As a rule, offensive fighting in the depth of the defense assumes a highly 
maneuverable character and is conducted aiong axes which are sometimes at a 
considerable distance from each other. 


It is very important to seize key positions in the enemy defenses during 
the fighting. In one exercise, for example, subunits of a motorized rifle 
battalion commanded by Sr Lt A. Mironov took cover under a smoke screen and 
captured Malaya Hill from the move. They subsequently routed the counter- 
attacking “enemy” and accomplished the assigned mission, taking advantage of 
good off-road capability in the desert terrain and skillfully combining 
actions in dismounted formation and on combat vehicles. 


After destruction of the enemy in one strongpoint, motorized rifle subunits 
of the first echelon usually close up into columns and approach march forma- 
tions, bypass centers of resistance and advance swiftly into the depth. 


The occurrence of meeting engagements during a march will be most typical 
in desert terrain, where combat actions develop across a broad front. A 
large part is played here by well-organized deep reconnaissance, which 
permits not only determining the enemy's composition and character of 
actions on a timely basis, but also, and no less important, determining 
favorable lines for deployment of friendly forces and routes of movement to 
them. In the final account this makes it possible for the commander to 
make the decision which best corresponds to the situation at hand. 


In ome exercise, for example (see sketch) [sketch not reproduced], Capt L. 
Plokhotnyuk, commander of the advance guard battalion, made skillful use of 
reconnaissance data, negotiated the solonchak which had been considered 
impassable, and defeated the “enemy,” who had not completed deployment into 
combat formation, by a surprise attack against the flank. 


Success of the battle also was aided by the fact chat the advance guard 
commander managed to confuse the “enemy” with regard to his true actions. 
With the support of an artillery battalion which deployed behind its combat 
formations, the advance party (GPZ) pinned the “enemy” down from the front. 
At this time one motorized rifle platoon and rear services subunits began to 
move toward the left flank of the GPZ under cover of a smoke screen, 
creating the appearance that the advance guard main body was deploying here. 


As a result, the battalion's maneuver for crossing the solonchak remained 
undetected by the “enemy.” Without reliable data from his reconnaissance as 
to the real direction of movement of the advance guard main body and 
erroneously believing that his left flank was reliably covered by the 
solonchak, the “enemy” did not take proper steps to repulse the attack and 
suffered defeat. 








We should dwell in particular on the alignment of the advance guard march 
formation. Although the requirement is generally known that no stereotypes 
should be allowed here, an attempt nevertheless appesrsrather often in deci- 
sions of some battalion commanders to have tanks at tle head and artillery 
at the rear of the column. This alignment is most advantageous if delivery 
of a frontal attack is planned with the onset of a meeting engagement. In 
desert terrain, however, there is a very high probability of deployment 
toward the flanks and even the rear, and so each company should represent an 
independent combat unit capable of immediate commitment, no matter from 
which direction the enemy appears. To this end the tanks and other means of 
reinforcement can be attached to companies ahead of time and can move in 
their columns, while it is advisable to have the artillery in the center of 
the battalion column. 


This was just the march formation alignment of the advance guard in question 
which permitted it to deploy into an extended line after crossing the 
solonchak by means of a simultaneous turn toward the left flank and to 
attack the enemy swiftly. But a successive deployment into combat formation 
would have led to a loss of time and prevented the delivery of a surprise 
attack. 


As exercise experience shows, the rate of advance of subunits in the desert 
depends largely on skillful negotiation of the quicksands, sandhills, solon- 
chak areas and rock streams. Such sectors usually are bypassed or crossed 
on APC's, combat vehicles or mounted on tanks. 


Fire destruction of the enemy acquires an exceptionally important role. 
Artillery fire support is accomplished by a concentration of fire on targets 
hindering the motorized riflemen's advance. The highest density of artiilery 
fire is reached as subunits approach the attack objective. This helper in 
successful mission accomplishment. 


In an oasis motorized rifle subunits usually attack in dismounted formation. 
Troops make use of ravines, ruins and so on to conceal movement. 


/In defensive battle/ the desert creates great difficulties for the troops. 
Vast areas and primarily open terrain accessible practically everywhere 
hinders a choice of defensive areas. Practice shows that motorized rifle 
eubunits focus primary efforts on those sectors covered on the flanks by 
natural obstacles (quicksands, solonchaks and so on). The positions occu- 
pied are prepared for a perimeter defense and camouflaged carefully. 


The system of fire is arranged to ensure destruction of the enemy by direct 
fire at maximum ranges. From exercise experience, the zone of massed fire 
of all types is created only on the avenues most accessible for attack. 
Maneuver of artillery fire to threatene! sectors is planned to make up for a 
lack of weapons. 














Combat missions usually are assigned on the basis of a detailed terrain 
estimate. Special attention is given to organizing strongpoints (defensive 
areas) and shelters in case of sandstorms. Subunits assigned to screen 
flanks or intervals are given a position which must be defended and the 
procedure and time for occupying and organizing it in the engineer sense, 
and they are told which weapons will support then. 


The efforts of adjacent subunits to combat the enemy in intervals and on the 
flanks are agreed upon during the organization of coordination. Groups are 
assigned for staking out routes in order tc support the timely move of 
reserves from lines of deployment for counterattacks or for screening 
flanks. The groups denote them with stable and easily visible markers. 


The commander's chief concern in organizing a defense in the desert is to 
ensure the personnel's protection against mass destruction weapons. To this 
end the combat formation is dispersed to a considerably greater extent than 
under ordinary conditions and provisions are made for more frequent changes 
in reserve concentration areas, artillery and mortar firing positions, and 
command-observation posts. Sandbags and prefabriceted defensive structures 
are widely used for setting up shelters. Wells and boreholes as well as 
water reserves being set up must be reliably protected from possible 
contamination by radioactive, toxic <hemical or bacterial substances or 

from being covered by contaminated sand. 


The role and importance of camouflage work increases under desert condi- 
tions. Subunits must be able to use authorized camouflage gear and paint 
combat equipment to resemble the terrain. As experience shows, however, 
strong winds and storms are capable of quickly disrupting artificial camou- 
flage. Commanders always have to take this into account. Light discipline 
and motor transport movement conditions must be strictly observed so as not 
to reveal troop locations. Fresh tracks after vehicles have passed must be 
carefully leveled off with the onset of daylight. 


In contrast to ordinary conditions, defensive combat in the desert may begin 
not with the repulse of enemy attacks from the front, but with the halting 
of his attempts to make an envelopment through unoccupied gaps. In this case 
it is important to perform a timely redeployment of personnel and weapons to 
the threatened axis or to assume a perimeter defense. 


Much experience of combating tanks in defensive fighting in the desert has 
been gained in the armies of capitalist countries in recent years. Defending 
subunits made wide use of ambushes and "fire pockets" for this purpose. For 
example, in the Arab-Israeli War of 1973 the Israelis arranged their combat 
formations so the Egyptian tanks which penetrated came under attack from 
weapons located in ambushes and then, after they were withdrawn to one of 
the flanks, so they came under fire of antitank guided missile subunits. !! 


As foreign specialists note, the experience of local wars shows the need 
for rapid assumption of a defense, especially during an offensive. In 





capturing important heights in October 1973 the Israeli subunits immediately 
adapted them for defense, which later made it possible to hold these posi- 
tions firmly. 


Bold and resolute counterattacks are of great importance while conducting 4 
defensive battle. According to exercise experience, greatest success is 
achieved in counterattacks delivered suddenlw against the flanks and rear 
of an enemy who has penetrated. 


In modern warfare motorized rif _e subunits often will have to conduct 
defensive actions at night. In this instance, as shown by exercise experi- 
ence, it is very impor ant to prepare for battle while it is light. Night 
vision capabilities must be properly allocated in strongpoints and there 
must be a clarification of the direction in which frontal, flanking and 
close-rauge concentrated fire from all types of small arms is to be 
conducted in an attempt to achieve its maximum effectiveness. 


Desert terrain thus exerts a substantial effect on the offe sive and 
defensive actions of motorized rifle subunits. 


Troop exercises of recent years show that the experience of combat actions 
in the desert gained during the Grea’ Patriotic War may be used even now. 
The experience of preparing personuel, weapons and combat equipment for 
actions in desert terrain, the experience of creating conditions for 
achieving high rates of advance, and the art of assuming the defense in 
short periods of time merits attention in particular. First of all, a 
Study of this problem can provide much that is useful and instructive for 
organizing and conducting combat under ordinary conditions as well; and 
secondly, it is the actions of subunits from which the ultimate success of 
combined units is formed. 
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CONTENTS OF JOURNALS OF WARSAW PACT ARMIES REVIEWED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, 1979 signed to press 
20 Apr 79 pp 72-77 


{[Article, published under the heading: “In Fraternal Armies," by Lt Col G. 
Yemel*yanov aud Lt Col V. Mikora: “Important Source of Invincibility of the 
Great Community (Through the Pages of Fraternal Army Journals)"] 


[Text] The community of socialist Warsaw Pact member nations is one of the 
deciding factors in international political life. Being on the forward 
edge of struggle against imperialism and for the peace and social prcgress 
of mankind, it makes a deciding contribution to the development of the 
revolutionary process. Each year the Warsaw Pact member states and other 
countries of the socialist community become an increasingly cohesive and 
united force. The varied cooperation of friendly armies develops and grows 
Steadily stronger. This is a reliable guarantee for the security of 
fraternal countries and a source of their insurmountable strength and mili- 
tary might. In his speech on 23 November 1978 at a dinner honoring delega- 
tions at a conference of the Political Consultative Committee of Warsaw 
Pact Member Nations, CPSU CC General Secretary and Chairman of the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Comrade L. I. Brezhnev emphasized that “all the 
experience of the existence of a world socialist eystem convinces us that 
the unity among us serves the national interests of each socialist country 
well and helps strengthen the international positions of socialism to a 
decisive extent."/4 


Concern for strengthening the combat alliance occupies one of the central 
Spots in the work of fraternal parties and in the daily work of commanders, 
political entities and staffs of armies of Warsaw Pact member nations. The 
Army press aiso devotes much attention to this matter. 


In addition to coverage of the problems of military theory and a . merali- 
zation of experience of past wars having enormous thecretical ar ractical 
Significance, the pages of military-historical and theoretical dications 
of Warsaw Pact member nations give considerable space to the to, .. of 
indestructible unity of freternal nations. The scientific reports and 
articles which are published note that mankind's history knows no other 





combat alliance with such considerable influence on the fates of nations 
and with such noble goals. Using specific historical examples, their 
authors tell about the origin of the combat brotherhood and its strength- 
ening and development in a joint struggle for national independence and 
social progress. 


Many publications note that the roots of combat cooperation go deep into 
the history of these countries’ peoples. For example, articles by 
Bulgarian authors N. Nedyalkov, “Russia's Liberation Role in the Balkans," 
and P. Kuzmanov, “The Samara Banner: Cherished Symbo] of Russian-Bulgarian 
Com) at Friendship"! and a number of other materials tell in detail about 
the sources of combat brotherhood of peoples of the two countries which 
originated during Bulgaria's liberation from the Ottoman yoke. The authors 
emphasize that this brotherhood was sealed by the jointly shed blood of the 
best people of both countries in a struggle against common enemies for the 
cause of freedos. 


Soldiers of Romania also fought shoulder to shoulder with Russian soldiers 
in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, which also brought independence to 
this Balkan state. Romanian researcher K. (Kalmuski) emphasizes: "Without 
the oe we would not have been able to achieve independence at that 
time..." 


Articles by M. Lecezyk “The Great October Socialist Revolution and Restora- 
tion of Poland's Independence,” and M. Wrzosek, “From the History of the 
Polish Ist Revolutionary Regiment in Russia!'3 and a number of other 
materials are devoted to the topic of a joint struggle of the nations of 
Russia and other fraternal countries for national independence and 
sovereignty. 


Combat solidarity of fraternal nations was displayed with exceptional 
vividness during the young Soviet land's struggle for its existence. 
Thousands of international fighting wen battled on the side of workers’ and 
peasants’ authority during the Civil War and intervention: Hungarians and 
Poles, Serbs and Croatians, Czechs and Slovaks, Bulgarians and Austrians, 
Germans and Finns, Romanians and Mongols, Koreans, as well as representa- 
tives of other nationalities. Guided by the Leninist party, workers of the 
Land of Soviets and its Red Army assisted other nations in the struggle 
against imperialism and reaction despite their own difficulties and the 
complexity of the situation. 


And so in March 1919, at the call of Lenin's party, Russian and Ukrainian 
internationalists fought in the ranks of the Hungarian Red Army, which was 
defending their Soviet Republic. In the twenties, at the request of the 
government of Mongolia, soldiers of Soviet Russia fought the White Guard 
bands of Baron Ungern together with Mongolian fighting men. Similar 
examples of proletarian internationalism deservedly attract the attention 
of historians and journalists of fraternal countries. 





Interesting material about the participation of foreigners in the struggle 
for winning and consolidating Soviet power in Russia is given in the 
scientific report by Hungarian historian Mrs. Siklai Sandor entitled 
“Hungarian Internationalists in Battles for Victory and Defense of Soviet 
Power in Turkestan (1917-1921),"4 in an article by P. Panayotov entitled 
“Bulgarian Officers of the Russian Army and Soviet Power,"> and in a 
number of other publications. 


The grand revolutionary traditions of proletarian internationalism were 
manifested with special force during World War II on the battlefields and 
in the deep rear. It was during that war that the combat cooperation took 
shape and became cemented between Soviet Army troops and Polish, 
Czechoslovak and Yugoslav combined units and units and, in the concluding 
period of the war, with Romanian and Bulgarian troops and with Hungarian 
units and subunits. German antifascists also struggled against fascism at 
the fronts together with Soviet Army personnel. 


lt is generally known that 19 infantry divisions,5 artillery divisions, 

5 air divisions, over 30 different brigades and many other foreign units 

and subunits were armed and trained with the USSR's help during the last 

war.© Combat cooperation grew especially strong in the final stage of 

World War Ili. For example, Bulgarian and Yugoslav troops took part in 

the Balaton Operation together with Soviet Army troops, Poiish troops partici- 
pated in the Berlin Operation, and Czechoslovak, Polish and Romanian con- 
bined units and formations took part in the Prague Operation. 


Scientific reports and articles by I. Shinkarev, "“Soviet-Bulgarian Combat 
Cooperation during World War II"; P. Khadzhivanov, “Soviet Officer- 

Advisers in the Bulgarian lst Army (1944-1945)"; Laszlo Gyaros, "UJ $70" 
iNew Word]--Soviet Army Newspaper for the Population of Hungary”; 

Z. (Raznikevich), “Tank Troops of Polish 2d Army in the Luzhitsk and Prague 
Operations of lst Ukrainian Front": F. Mikhavlenko, “Soviet Militery Car- 


? 
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goes tor Warsaw in 1944 and others were devoted to problems of combat 
cooperation of armies and nations in this period. 


The journalscontain many scientiiic reports and articles devoted to the 
joint struggie of fraternal peoples in the enemy rear 


Histor’ on urnalist t ountries of the ialist community 
isize thet the development of tradition ' oroletarian internat ‘onal- 
was tactlitated tc a decisive extent vy the eration mission of the 
viet Armed Forces, who rid many natior t Eur e and Asia of fascist 
ivery. There were 92 operaticas formati s numpberine around 8.5 million 
per i ight ir beyond the rder: | their Motheriand for over a year. 
hey treec the territory i ten counrfries ot rope with a populace of 
i|3 millican persons fully r part lily and subsequentiy, during the war 
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! Korea. Over ot nillion Seviet s« iers remained to lie for- 
ever in the il of untries thev liberated. Mat material regularly 
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The pages of fraternal journals devote much attention to the postwar 
cooperation of fraternal nations and armies. In the first postwar years 
the Soviet Union used its might and enormous authority to protect young 
people's democratic states against imperialist attempts to restore 
capitalist orders there and helped them build socialism. Authors emphasize 
the USSR's enormous contribution to the creation, formation and development 
of fraternal armies. The Soviet Army shared abundant experience in organi- 
zational development of the Armed Forces, which included organizational 
principles of an orderly, proportionate development of branches of troops; 
their control and assurance of their constant combat readiness; and indoc- 
trination of personnel in a spirit of utter devotion to the socialist 
Motherland and to the cause of socialism and communism. It is noted that 
the Soviet Army gave enormous assistance to socialist armies in training 
troops and outfitting them with weapons, combat equipment and material and 
technical facilities. 


The article “International Assistance of the Soviet Army in Organizational 
Development of the ChNA [Czechoslovak People's Army],"!! prepared by the 
collective of the military-historical department of the ChNA Military- 
Historical Institute, is devoted to this matter in particular. On the 
basis of an analysis of archival materials and scientific works, the 
authors show the USSR's assistance in creating a new type of army in 
Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovaks began combat actions against fascist 
German occupiers at the Soviet-German Front with une battalion and ended 
them as part of a major troop formation numbering 60,000 persons. The 
authors emphasize that Czechoslovak troops were forwd, trained and 
equipped with the help of their Soviet brothers. 


It is generally known that during the war the USSR transferred to the 
nascent ChNA gratis a total of around 50,000 rifles and submachineguns, 
3,954 machineguns, 1,374 guns and mortars, 1,283 antitank rifles, 151 air- 
craft, 142 tanks and SAU [self-propelled artillery mounts], 1,262 vehicles 
and other property. In the first postwar years Soviet equipment dominated 
the inventory of the Czechoslovak People's Army. The Soviet Union gave 
Czechoslovakia enough free weapons, equipment and gear to outfit ten 
infantry divisions. This selfless assistance was of enormous value to 
Czechoslovakia. In addition, the Soviet Union transferred to the ChNA the 
following captured German weapons oot included in support of the ten divi- 
Sions: 244,322 rifles and carbines, 25,162 submachineguns, 23,162 machine- 
cuns, 3,914 pistols, 26 flamethrowers, 974 gums and mortars, and thousands 
of tons of various ammunition and gear. ‘ia 


The authors stress that in following years the USSR gave Czechoslovakia 
much assistance in setting up a defense industry and in training highly 
skilled cadres of military specialists for the ChNA in Soviet military 
academies. Soviet military advisers working in military educational insti- 
tutions, troop units, combined units, staffs and other military entities 
made an enormous contribution. Subsequently the ChNA received ever- 
increasing assistance from the Soviet Army within the framework of 








cooperation of armies of the Warsaw Pact member nations. CSSR military 
historians draw the conclusion that it was thus only thi aks to the Soviet 
Union that the ChNA developed into a modern army capable of repulsing any 
aggressur together with armies of other fraternal countries. 


Creation of the Warsaw Pact Organization marked the beginning of a qualita- 
tively new stage in the comprehensive cooperation of the socialist countries 
of Europe and their armed forces. Leninist ideas apout the need for unity 
and a close alliance of socialist countries and armies and about a consoli- 
dation of their political, economic and military efforts for defendiag 
revolutionary achiev ments of their peoples were embodied in it in a 
specific historical situation and received further creative developmen. 
This is told in the article "25th CPSU Congress and Strengthening of Combat 
Cooperation of Arm.es of Warsaw Pact Nations"!2 and in a number of other 
materials appearing regularly in the pages of military-theoretical and 
historical publications of countries of the socialist community. Their 
authors view the close interaction and cooperation of armies of Warsaw Pacc 
nations and their high and continuously growing solidarity as the decisive 
factor restraining imperialist forces from military adventures on a world- 
wide scale. 


The fact that Marxist-Leninist communist and workers’ parties exercise 
direction of the socialist states, their armed forces ani the entire task 
of defending countries of socialisa is of great importance for the develop- 
ment and strengthening of the military-political alliance of socialist 
countries. This leadership is the primary source of close unificat‘on, 
strength and invincibility of fraternal armies and a guarantee of the 
invincible defensive might of socialist states. This idea can be traced 
through a majority of the works. 


Communist and working parties of countries in the Warsaw Pect Urganization 
are consistently and persistently conducting a fundamental policy of 
-deological and organizational unity and uniform strategy and tactics in 
the communist and international working move: ent, including in matters of 
Organizing defense of the world system of socialism and ensuring peace 
throug>*out the world. The conference of the Political Consultative 
Committee of Warsaw Pact Member Nations held on 22-23 November 1978 in 
Moscow was a new, energetic impetus in the struggle to deepen detent« and 
improve inte national ccoperation. True to the fundamental course deve loped 
at congresses of their countries’ communist and working parties, conferees 
again solemnly declared their resolve to augment efforts in strengthoning 
peace, ensuring security, developing the process of detente and expanding 
international cooperation. 


Many scien.ific publications dev ted to their cooperation in tue field of 
military science are topically r sated to the above series of articles. 
[he press of fraternal armies notes that the strength of our combat 
allianc. also lies ‘n the fact that Warsaw Pact nations are guided bv 
uniform princip'es .- the primary issues of miiicary organizational 





development. The close cooperation of fraternal armies, which encompasses 
troop organization, manning, technical outfitting, preparation of command 
and engineering cadres, and the training of troops and staffs, is based on 
a uniformity of military-theoretical views grounded in the abundant experi- 
ence of the Soviet Army as well as the experience and achievements of all 
friendly armies. 


Lt Gen H. Wisner of the NNA [National People's Army], chief of the Military 
Academy imeni F. Engels, presented a profound scientific report, "60th Anni- 
versary of Soviet Military Art."!3 In giving a high evaluation of Soviet 
military art, which proved its superiority over the military art of capital- 
ist states, he netes its international character and stresses that the 
basis of military art of armies of Warsaw Pact nations today comprises 
Soviet military art tested at the fronts of the Civil and Great Patriotic 
wars. The author points out the enormous significance of experience gained 
by the Soviet Army in resolving such problems as massing of personnel and 
weapons on the axis of main attack, development of the attack after penetra- 
tion of enemy defenses, making assault crossings of water obstacles from the 
move, improving methods of combat employment of tank combined units, 
organizing and maintaining coordination of all branches of the armed forces 
and combat arms, and so on, for development of military theory of Warsaw Pact 
nations. General Wisner concludes that further mastery of Soviet military 
art, representing the heart of socialist military art, will lead to higher 
quality in training personnel who will be able to control troops success- 
fully under all combat conditions and accomplish tasks of the further 
development of military science productively. 


Many other authors hold a similar point of view. In the article "On Use of 
the Soviet Army's Military Experience in Political Work in the NNA,"!4 

Lt Col K. Gilbert notes that the works of CPSU CC General Secretary and 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, Comrade L. Il. 
Brezhnev, research by Soviet military historians, memoirs of political 
workers and prominent military leaders, and other publications which 
generalize war experience contain abundant material permitting closer 
familiarity with the organization of party-political work under combat 
conditions. The author believes that this experience must be used widely 
during exercises and troop maneuvers. Problems of Soviet military art and 
its significance for armies of Warsaw Pact nations also are examined in the 
articles: “Application of Leninist Principles of Organizational Development 
of the Army and Use of Soviet Army Experience in the Hungarian People's 
Army,” by (Sh. Much); "Development of Tactics of Air Arms during the Great 
Patriotic War of the Soviet Union,” by S. Spasov; "The Influence of Soviet 
Military Art on Formation of the Chief Principles of Military Art of the 
ChNA in 1945-1948," by J. Liptak; "The International Significance of Soviet 
Experience in Military Organizational Development ,"!5 by A. Mikhnyak; and 

a number of others. 


Publication of such materials helps command cadres of fraternal countries 
deeply master Soviet military art, helps indoctrinate their personnel in a 





spirit of socialist inte:nationalisa, high vigilance and combat readiness, 
and makes the allied armies even more cohesive. Their common goal is 
defense of the peaceful labor of their peoples and peoples of the entire 
communit, who are building communism. Their common ideology is Marxism- 
Leninism and their common military rt is socialist military art. 


tank 


The indestructible alliance of fraternal nations and armies serves as @ 
reliable barrier to tne crafty schemes of imperialist aggressors. Soldiers 
of fraternal armies are strengthening the friendship aid cooperation with 
brothers in class and brothers in arms. They are increasing combat exper- 
tise and improving field, air and naval training. Mi.itary-historical and 
theoretical publications of fraternal armies make a tangible contributicn 
toward the accomplishment of these tasks. 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ™! I TARY OPERATION DISCUSSED 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5,1979 signed to press 
20 Apr 79 pp 78-82 


[Article, published under the heading “Scientific Reports,” by Docent and 
Candidate of Historical Sciences Col R. Savushkin: “On the Question of the 
Origin and Development of the Operation” Passages in slant! ines were emphasized | 


[Text] The question of the time of origin of the operation as 4 form of 
armed warfare is one of the unresolved «roblems in the history of military 
art. Until now we have had to encounter instances where the moment the 
operation originated is relegated to different historical eras. This occurs 
because before reaching the contemporary level, the operation as a form of 
military actions underwent a lengthy and complex path of development, so 
that it is a rather difficult matter to determine the moment of its origin 
more or less accurately. 


This article makes an attempt to examine the question of the evolution both 
of the concept of the operation iteelf and of its content. 


The word “operation” is of Latin origin. It signifies action (operatio). 

“he phrase “military operation” was used most often in military science and 
military history. This term already began t be used in works of the 17th 
century to denote a system of military actions. For example, Avetrian 

Gen Montecuccul! wrote in the fourth chapter of his book “Notes of Raimondo, 
Count Mon ecuccull,or the Chief Rules of Military Science,” published in 
1664, about “military operations” and conditions necessary for bheit success- 
ful cor twct Tue author included the march and disposition of troops in 
bivouac,’ i.e., two syetems of purposeful actions, among the basic “mal i-~- 
tary operations” requiring good organization and suppo.t. 


The book by bourgeo’s military theorist (Genrikh) Lloy. “Military and 
Political Memoirs of General Lloyd" came out in Lendon in 1784. It expressed 
what later proved to be an exceptionally correct idea of the 1] gical integ- 
rity of t oop actions within the 'ramework of an operation and the unambigu- 
ous nature of the term “operation.” in analyzing the practice of military 
actions of the Sever Years’ War, Lioyd directed att«ntion to the fact that 














as a rule attainment of the ultimate goal of war took shape from actions of 
troops aimed at accomplishing a number of intermediate missions (goals). As 
it was noted, the attainment of these goals represented the sum total of 
repetitive military actions relatively similar in nature and sequence (the 
concentration of troops, the march-maneuver, battle or threat to lines of 
communication), the beginning and end of which were limited by two points 
on the terrain: the “base” (magazine)? and some kind of “planned point” on 
friendly or enemy territory. Lloyd began to term all this an operation. 


In concluding the substantiatio «‘ the logical integrity of an operation, 
Lloyd mentally connected the bi se and the end point of the operation with 
one line along which the army '#¢ to proceed, and termed it the “operations 
line.” 


From this moment not just any aggregate of military actions was regarded as 
an operation, but only that which was encompassed by the geometric model: 
“base"~"operations line"-"end point” (Fig. 1). As Lioyd believed, thanks 
to this discovery the time had come when “it was possible to calculate all 
operations with geometric accuracy."? 


; Operations Line 
t=O 
Base Army End Point 

Pig. l. 


Lloyd's geometriem was taken up and thoroughly developed by military 
theorist H. Buelow in his book "The Spirit of the Latest Military Systen” 
(1799). Buelow unconditionally admitted that “every silitary operation 
rests on three chief points: the subject or basis of the operation, the 
operations line and the object.” 


in developing Lloyd's theory, Buelow sh.wed that an operation having only 
one magazine was poorly supported. Therefore, in his view, it had to rely 
on 4 system of magazines forming 4 line--the base. in this case its 
geometric shape would have a somewhat different form (Fig. 2). 


Operations 





, 
’ , 
ne =O 
| a _— Object of 
7 Operation 
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In addition to the afureventioned ;roblems, Buelow elaborated a large number 
of new ones involving *he fir: t problems. He attached especially great 
importance to the question of the goals of an operation. in his opinion, 
they cov'd be defeat of the enemy. siege of a fortress, the threat of a 
battle (demonstration), or, most of*'en, in the era of cordon and maneuver 
strategy, disruption of the enemy's supply systen. 


Attainment of an operation's goal always involved movement (the march) and 
occupation of a specific geographic point, the object of the operation. But 
it was not always accompanied by a battle. 


Buelow was first to make an attempt to divide all military art into strategy 
and taciics. We even proposed the very term “strategy,’ which signified 
(accecding to Buelow) the area of military art having as its object the 
preparation and conduct of operations. He writes that “strategy is the 
science of movements in which the enemy is the goal, but not the object."> 
Buelow explaineJ the content of strategy and tactics by a figurative example: 
peeeies is where blows are exchanged; strategy is where there is no fight- 
ing.” 


Buelow's ideas found a broad response among military theorists cof all 
European countries. For example, Archduke Karl of Austria wrote: “Every 
operation relies on a base, has the goal of achieving a snecific object, 

and is conducted along operations Lines connecting the base with the object./ 
An operation encompasscs either the duration .{ the entire war or only one 
campaign, or it strives for the occupation of oniy some strategic peat and 
the attainment of advantages connected with it.” 


The most promine t authority in the field of military theory, H. Jomini, a 
general of the French and then the Russian Army, also tcok a great deal froa 
Buelow. He was a thewrist of the wars of revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, ie., of the time when mass bourgeois armies were created, the mixed 
‘equisition and magazine system of supply was introduced, and “attack 
strategy” was formed to counter the cordon and maneuver strategy of the 
Seven Y.ars’ War period. Therefore it was not the “geographic point,” but 
the enemy army which was considered the object of the operat‘on according 

to Jomini’s theoretical scheme, and te basic principle of his theory became 
the conc ntration of torces for decisive battle with the goal o destroying 
the enesy. To Jomini, “sallitary art consists of committing the baggest 
possible forces a’ the decisive point of a theater of operations."” Aid 
while rivers of sweat .{ soldiers exhausted by lengthy and often pointless 
marches can be seen through the geometrism of Buelow's system, a sea of 
blood of general bat*les can be ‘een through the practicism nd bourgeois 
efficiency of Jomini’s systen. 


Like his sredecessors, Jomini relegated questions of ‘he preparation and 
conduct of operations to the field of strategy, th ntent of which he 
7 * 
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Thanks to the rather extensive dissemination of these authors’ works as 
early as the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th centuries, the new 
terminology passed to the troops and became inseparably connected with the 
practice of armed warfare. In the cumbat documents of A. V. Suvorov, ™. I. 
Kutuzov and other Russian military leaders we thus come across the terms 
“operation,” "operations line" and so on everywhere. 10 


An attempt was made in Russian military literature in the latter half of the 
19th century to provide a scientific definition of the operation and show 
its place in the theory of military art. A most precise wording was given 
in the “Entsiklopediya voyennykh i morskikh nauk" [Encyclopedia of Military 
and Naval Sciences]. It stated there that “every war consists of one or 
more campaigns and every campaign of one or more operations representing a 
certain complete period, from the Strategic deployment/ of an army on the 
initial line of the operation to final accomplishment of the latter by a 
/victorious/struggle on the battlefield if the struggle was prefaced by 
encirclement of a defeated army, or otherwise by the vigorous exploitation 
of a victory throng pursuit on the battlefield and in the theater of mili- 
tary operations."! 


This same publication made the direct statement that preparation and conduct 
of operations is the prerogative of military strategy. Another place empha- 
sized that “each operation encompasses all strategy..."! 


G. A. Leyer was an indisputable authority in the field of the theory of the 
operation in Russia and abroad for more than 40 years. Works on strategy 
published from the mid-sixties brought him especially great fame and glory. !3 


We also are obligated to him to a significant extent for the fact that major 
strategic operations began to be designated in theoretical and historical 
works by the name of the populated point, river or geographic object near 
which they were conducted. For example, in the work "Korennyye voprosy"™ 
[Fundamental Issues], he mentions Napoleon's (Sen-Gond) Operation 

(1814), then goes into detail on his "Ulm operation" (1805) and many 
others. !4 


N. P. Mikhnevich followed Leyer in the work of developing military theory. 
In elaborating problems of strategy, he proceeded from definitions of war 

and operation developed by Leyer's school.!> He went considerably further 
than Leyer in exploring problems of the preparation and conduct of opera- 

tions of the initial period and in studying phases and individual elements 
of the strategic operation. 


A. A. Neznamov worked at the same time as Mikhnevich on problems of strategy 
and relied, like Mikhnevich, on the works of his predecessors. He wrote 
that “just as the entire war breaks down into a large number of operations, 
so every operation breaks down into a large number of particular /immediate 
missions/ in which the preceding one determines the following one, and all 
of them together are associated by the common goal of the operation in just 





the same way as ali operations are interconnected by the , fundamental, 
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"the ba'tle is chac which any operation naturally is aimed at and is its 
; . + 
logical conclusion.”!/ 


A fundamentally new eiement in Neznamov's strategic views was his posing of 
the problem of conducting strategic ‘perations not by individual armies, 
but by groups of armies, i.e., by operational formations which had come 
into being. According to Nemamov's idea, within the framework of an opera- 
tion by a group ot armies, each t them ; mpi ishes its own army operation. 
This already was a qualitatively new stage in the development of the theory 
of an operation, but armed forces still did not have sufficient coabat 
experience for a detailed investigation of this problem. 


These fundamental provisions of military thinking on the operation of the 
l8th-l9th centuries aliows the conclusion to be drawn that military theorists 
of this period made 4 significant contribution toward developing the theory 
of the strategic operation. Above all, they succeeded in revealing the 
essence of this phenomenon and properly evaluating its role in military art. 


But there were both serious shortcomings and deeply erroneous statements in 
views and concerts of all authors of that time. For example, Lloyd's works 
suffer from mechanism. Buelow w excessively carried away by geometrisa 
and overiooked the onset of a new era in military affairs. On the basis ol 
the expecience of the Napoleonic wars, ini absolutiz« perations 
conducted along internal operations axes. For a lot wh iis ,om Ausslan 
military theorists remained .dcherents of Leyer's erroneous thesis on *he 


“eternal and unchangeable nature” of principles of military art, and so on, 
The chief reasow for this was the idealistic, metaphysical method of cogni- 
tion by which bourgeois science was guided. 


In examiring problems /on the tim rigin/ of tte peration, we can ot 
elp but corsider certain propositions of the ¢] i ol Marxism, particu- 
larly statements .y Engels on military campaigns in the period of slave- 
holding and feudal societies. Engels believed ¢ jmilitary campaigns/ of 
irmies of the ancient world and Midale Ages were none other than /opera- 
tions/. or example, in describine che features ot military art in the 
period rom the 6th through the i2th century, he noted that the ‘“euds] 
splint cing nade “eny kind of major operati: impossible.” or this ason 
they were extremly rare. Engels pointed out that “for this entire 
eriod.. . the only significant Mi iti mpaignse/ by German 
, 
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part of Germany, and about the most convenient rations line and object of 
the operation for the main body of the Romans. ! 


The theory of the preparation and conduct of operations was further developed 
under the influence of material factors generated by the era of inperialisa. 
The appearance of million-man armies at the beginning of the 20th century 
and the inclusion of rapid-fire small arms and artillery in the troop inven- 
tory, which forced the rejection of solid formations of infantry, led to a 
lengthening of the front of strategic deployment and, something especially 
important to emphasize, to a lengthening of the front of armed struggle. 


For example, while 430,000 Germans and Frenchmen conducted combat operations 
on a front of 12 km in the Battle of Gravelotte during the Franco-Prussian 
War, 380,000 Russians and Japanese fought on a front up to 100 km as early 
as 1904 in fighting on the Shakhe River during the Russo-Japanese War. World 
War 1 provided even more striking examples. In the Battle on the Marne 
River (1914), 600,000 Germans and Frenchmen had a front of around 300 ka, 
and in that same year the front line in the Battle of Galicia (with 500,000 
Russians and Austrians participating) extended for 400 ka. 


Railroads and the electric telegraph played a large part in the development 
of all processes in conduct of operations. With their appearance it became 
possible to conduct the strategic deployment of troops at higher tempos, 
ensure supply, and create an effective system of controlling the army forma- 
tions and corps scattered over enormous distances of the TVD [theater of 
military operations]. 


All this led to considerable qualitative changes in the forms of armed 
struggle, and its content also changed greatly. The outcome of an armed 
opposition began to be decided not by a single general engagement, but by 
the aggregate of engagements, battles and maneuvers conducted over enormous 
territories under a single plan. Now not only major formations of ground 
forces, but other combat arms as well were taking part in them. The new 
phenomena required profound theoretical interpretation and practical 
assimilation. 


This task was resolved successfully by Soviet military science. In particu- 
lar, A. A. Svechin, a professor at the RKKA [Workers' and Peasants’ Red Army] 
Academy, made a noticeable contribution toward elaboration of this problen. 
He approached the solution of the problem from the position of historical 
analysis. He established that the “newly discovered" phenomenon was nothing 
more than a new historical step in the development of a long-familiar form 
of military actions, i.e., the operation. 


In analyzing processes of armed struggle, Svechin showed that a mutual 
penetration and even the merging of the engagement and march-meneuver had 
occurred under the new conditions within the framework of the army operation. 
A new alloy of elements of the operation resulted. Svechin writes that 
“quantity is converted into quality. The engagement previously had only 








barely noticeable fissures dividing it into individual battles. The 
increase in the exten’ of the e 1gagement in time and space led to a breakdown 
of the engagement into individual pieces which are connected only in an 
entire ooerationr. 


"While previously the operation was divided into maneuver and engagement, 
now we have to establish other facets. Now they maneuver partly on rails and 
partly im the very vortex of combat events in an attempt to group individual 
battles to achieve the goal of the operation. Maneuver went partly for 
operational geployaent and partly was sandwiched between individual 
battles..." 


Based on what was said, Svechi: also provides a new definition of the opera- 
tion. He wrote that “we designate as an operation that act of war during 
which troop efforts are directed without any interruptions toward the 
achievement of a specific intermediate goal in a specific area of a theater 
of military operations."?! 


A large contribution toward the development of the theory and practice of 
preparing and conducting the operation was made during the twenties and 
thirties by such prominent Soviet military leaders and theorists as M. V. 
Frunze, A. I. Yegorov, S. S. Kamenev, M. N. Tukhachevskiy, 1. P. Uborevich, 
B. M. Shaposhnikov, V. K. Triandafiliov and others. 


The scale, character, goals and missions of operations changed during the 
subsequent development of military art, particularly during World War ILI. 
The present-day operation is defined as “the aggregate of engagements, 
battles and blows coordinated and irterconnected by goa!, place and time, 
conducted in a T’D or on a strategic (operations) axis under a single 
corcept and plan for accomp] ishment of strategic, operat ional-strategic 
or operational missions."22 


The brief analysis we have made of the development of military thinking from 
the end of tne 18: century and beginning of the 20th century permits drawing 
the conclusion that thecretical elaboration of problems of the operation 
began back in the 18th century. Hut the operation itself ar an objective 
phenomeno: of armed struggle originated considerably earlier. ‘ts sources 
must be sought in the distant past. This is also confirmed by esearch by 
some Sc'iet military historians who dedicated a number of their works to an 
examination of mi’ itary operations of the slaveholding, feudal and cep.talist 
societies. 23 


in our v.ew, probler s of the fornation and development of the operation 
should find appropriate reflection in present-day works on Lwve history of 


military art. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESKIY ZHURNAL in Russian No 5,1979 signed to press 
20 Apr 79 pp 83-85 


[Review by Doctor of Philosophical Sciences Maj Gen V. Serebryannikov and 
Candidate of Historical Sciences Col V. Karnoukhov of the book "Sovetskiye 
Vooruzhennyye Sily. Istoriya stroitel'stva"” (The Soviet Armed Forces: 
History of Organizational Development), Voyenizdat, 1978, 518 pages, 
illustrated, published under the heading "Critique and Bibliography") 


{Text] issues of the defense of the socialist homeland and of organiza- 
tional development and strengthening of the Soviet Armed Forces are 
constantly in the field of view of the Communist Party and all our people. 
This is natural. As the great Lenin taught, any revolution is worthwhile 
only if it is able to defend itself.' This fundamental idea of the leader 
was reflected in the new USSR Constitution as well as in jubilee documents 
devoted to the 60th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
and the 60th Anniversary of the Soviet Armed Forces. 


In giving the report “The Great October and the Progress of Mankind," L. I. 
Brezhnev said: “Socialism can be established only if the power of the 
workers is able to defend the revolution against all attacks of the class 
enemy (and such attacks are inevitable, both within and, even more likely, 
from without) ."2 


The experience of defense of the revolution's achievements and organiza- 
tional development of the army of the first state of workers and peasants 
is of great value for all nations struggling for their national and social 
liberation. It also is important to our party and to all countries of the 
socialist community, since it serves the cause of a more successful resolu- 
tion of the tasks of military organizational development in the present-day 
international situation, and the cause of the struggle for peace and 
security of nations. 


This is why the military-scientific public and the command and political 
personnel of troops were highly interested in the new work on the history 
of the Soviet Armed Porces' organizational development developed by a group 


71 





of authors of the Institute of Military History of the USSR Ministry ot 
Defense.3 Ic is distinguished by the innovative posing and integrated 
resclution ot very important issues: technical outfitting, organizational 
Structure, tiaining, selection and placement of military cadres, and the 
training and indoctrination of personnel of the Armed Forces. 


The party's practical measures of organizational development of the Away 

and Navy are carried out on the basis of Leninist principles, the most 
important of which are: undivided party leadership, class approach, unity 

of Army and people, allegiance to proletarian internationalism, orderiiness 
in the development of branches and combat arms, cadre organization, central- 
ism of control, and constant readiness to repulse aggression. These princi- 
ples are embodied in Soviet military doctrine, in orders and directives of 
the command eiement, and in regulations and manuals (p 494). 


Decisions of the party CC and Soviet government as well as of directing 
military entities on the essence of the topic which are published for the 
first time in tte work are of great interest. The new documents and 
materials permitted a profound analysis to be made and, in a number of 
instances, new illumination both of individual aspects and of the entire 
problem as a whole. 


Along with a demonstration of the organizational structure, technical out- 
fitcing and combat training of Soviet Army and Navy personnel, the book 
gives a proper place to border guard troops of the USSR Committee of State 
Security and internal troops oi the USSR Ministry of Internal Affairs, which 
are part of the country's Armed Forces. It provides not only general 
features associating component eiemnts of the Soviet Armed Forces, but it 
aiso reflects the special features inherent to each of them. All these 
im,ortant and interesting problems are revealed in detail in the introduc- 
tion and tour parts of the publication. 


"he reader vill be greatly interested in familiarizing himself with the 
content of the fi. st part of the book, developed with the inciusion of new 
documents of February 1918, whe’ th’ young Red Army gave a decisive cebuff 
© the technically and organizationally stronger enemy. In evaluating ‘his 
event V. .. 'enin wrote: "The week from 18 through 24 February ‘918 will go 
down as one of the greatest historical turning points in the hi tory of the 
Russia: and ‘he interna.ional revolution.”* 


There is also a detailed coverage of the problem of training command cadres 


during the Civil War and the intervention and on creating military educa- 
tional institutions. including ihe first mnand academy of she Soviet 
Armed Forces---the General Staff Academy (now the Frunze Military Academy). 


An import.nt place in the book is set aside for the history of organiza- 
tional development of Army political entities and the organization of party- 
politico] work. It »rovides a just evaluation of tle role of the insti 


tute of military cow-issars in political indoctrination of personnel and 





monitoring the work of old military specialists who came into the Red Aray 

at the call of the Soviet authorities. The second part reveals the work of 
the party and Soviet government to strengthen the might of the Armed Forces 
in the interwar period, when primary efforts were focused on training quali- 
fied cadres for the Army and Navy, outfitting troops with the latest techni- 
cal means of warfare, and improving the organizational structure of subunits, 
units and combined units. 


The third part of the book, devoted to the organizational development of the 
Soviet Armed Forces during the Great Patriotic War, will be of special 
interest to the military reader. The factual data it provides show that 
despite the loss of important economic regions, the planned use of human and 
material resources and the heroic labor of Soviet citizens, rallied under 
the party slogan “Everything for the front! Everything for victory!" permit- 
ted not only catching up with, but even surpassing Hitler Germany in the 
production of combat equipment and weaponry. For example, from December 
1941 through November 1942 the numbers of the most important means of combat 
in the army in the field rose from 22,000 to 77,851 guns and mortars, from 
1954 to 7,350 tanks, and from 2,238 to 4,544 warplanes. In November 1942 
there were 51,680 guns and mortars (less AA guns), 5,080 tanks and assault 
guns and 3,500 warplanes in the armed forces of fascist Germany and its 
satellites at the Soviet-German Front (p 275). 


A simple comparison of these amounts will permit each reader to draw a 
conclusion as to the growing might of the Soviet Army and Navy in the basic 
types of combat equipment and weaponry as early as (he first half of the 
second year of the war. The party's unremitting attention was focused here 
on improving the organizational structure of troops and providing a scien- 
tifically grounded correlation among individual branches of the Armed Forces 
and combat arms, where the Ground Forces occupied a leading role. They 
represented 87.2-80.7 percent of the total number of personnel (p 366). 


The book devotes much attention to party-political work during the war years. 
It emphasizes that the introduction of the institute of military commissars 
did not degrade the role of commanders or reduce the responsibility to the 
people and party for organizing and conducting combat operations. Along with 
the commanders, commissars were fully responsible for fulfillment of combat 
missions by troops and for soldiers’ steadfastness in battle and readiness 

to fight to the last drop of blood against the Motherland's enemies and 
defend every inch of Soviet soil with honor (pp 303-304). 


The concluding part of the work examines the primary stages of Soviet mili- 
tary organizational development in the postwar years. Here the reader will 
become familiar with fundamental changes which occurred in the Armed Forces 
in the technical and combat outfitting of all branches and combat arms, and 
will learn the kind of highly qualified cadres they have and what kind of 
missions they accomplish at the present-day stage. 





There is considerable interest in the revelation of features of organiza- 
tional development of the Soviet Army and Navy under conditions of developed 
socialism, and in the problems involving research of the specific nature of 
organizational development of the USSR Armed Forces in the situation of 
parity which hase beer established in forces between the Soviet Union on one 
side and the United States of Awerica on the other. 


In notiag the unquestionable merits of this book, we should also dwell on 
its shortcomings. The authors should have made wider use of the data which 
recently became the property of military historians concerning the role of 
Lenin in creating the first Red Army military academy. An analysis of 
materials and decisions of the 8th RKP(b)} [Russian Communist Party 
(Bolshevik)] Congress on the question of the party's struggle against the 
“military opposition" requires clarification. 


The book states: "Together with Trotsky’s adherents, this group attempted 

to defend erroneous propositions which ran counter to the general party line 
in military organizational development” (p 82). This statement is not quite 
accurate. It is devoid of the differentiated approach toward an examination 
of the views of Trotsky, his adherents and the “military opposition.” During 
discussion of the military question, the Trotskyites and representatives of 
the “military opposition" were against the general party line in military 
organizational development, but they attacked the party from different 
aspects. While the latter were against the use of old military specialists, 
the Trotskyites blindly worshiped them. Moreover, the “military opposition” 
Was against a regular Red Army, firm military discipline or one-man command. 
The Trotskyites, on the other hand, were struggling against party leadership 
of military organizational development, denying the need for party control 
over old military specialists, slighting the commissars in every possible 
way and even destroying Liem physically. 


It is impossible also to ignore che citcumstance that a majority of the 
adherents of the “military opposition” were dissatisfied by the methods of 
administration by mere injunction in the Army which Trotsky implanted and 
ihey Came oui agiicst him and his followers. 


The work also contains inaccuracies. For example, it states on p 189 that 
in the ch.cties “test models were developed and then eries production begun 
of the T-27, T-37 and T-38 tankettes. the T-18 (MS-i) light tank..." As a 
matter of faci, the T-1? (MS-1) tank was created and accepted into the 
iuventosy in 1927 It took part in combat actions on the «VZhD |Chire 
Eastern Reilway' o 1999. The T-37 and T-38 were not tankettes, but omali 
amphibious tanks ? 


it states on p 418: “New sweptwing aircraft were reated at .ne beginning of 


the sixties..." and it mentions the MiG-21 supersonic fighter. But this is 
incorrect. The MiG-21 does not have a swept wing, but a leita wing. ® 





Sut a few shortcomings do not detract from the great scientific and prac- 
tical walwe of this work. Military-historical science has been enricied by 
new, major research which makes a specific contribution sot only to the 
theory but also to the practice of military organizational development at 
the present-day stage. 
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REVIEW OF MEMOIRS OF GENERAL BELOBORODOV 


Moscow VOYENNO-ISTORICHESK.Y ZHURNAL in Russian No 5, 1979 signed to press 
20 Apr 79 pp 85-87 


[Review, published under the heading “Critique and Bibliography,” by 
Professor Arm Gen P. Kurochkin, of the book “Veegda v boyu” (Always in 
Battle), by A. P. Beloborodov, Voyenizdat, 1978, 397 pages) 


[Text] The book “Vsegda v boyu” is from the pen of a prominent Soviet mili- 
tary leader, Twice Hero Soviet Union Arm Gen A. P. Beloborodov.! 


There are periods and evenis in the life of every person which he remembers 
with special feeling. For the author of this book, this was the fall and 
winter of 1941, when he had occasion to take part in fighting on the axis 
of greatest threat to Mosc w. 


On 3 November 1941 the 78th Rifle Division of Col Beloborodov was made part 
of the l6th Army of th Western Fi nt commanded by K. K. Rokossevwskiy. The 
division assumed a defense covering the Volokolamsk Highway on the near 
approaches to Moscow, where the enemy “Reich” Division was attacking. In 
the first fighting against it, the men of the Far East and Siberia repulsed 
ill attacks and blocked the path to the capital. The avtbor reveals the 
reasons for successes and failures am. speaks honestly abc it the enormous 
nervous and physical strain on the soldie s, sleepless nights in snowcovered 
trenches, ‘m an icy winm., with a lack of or even entirely without any ht 
food. It is always difficult in war. The difficult conditions of terrain, 
climate and supply and the mortal danger to people stand on the path to 
victory 


During the days of fierce fighting at Moscow, the “Oth Division was redesig- 
nated the 9th Guards Rifle Division. i te oldiers perceived this high honor 
as a great holiday. Jowrnalists of front and central newspapers arrived, 
with well-known poet Aleksey Surkov among tnem. It was on this triumphant 
day for the division that the enemy attacked its positions witi, special 
Sstubborr sess. in a tierce battle for the village of Kashinw enemy tanks 
penetrated the guardsmen’s deienses. A. Surkov also was near the point of 
penetra.lion. It vas then that the words were born to the frontiine song 
beloved of all: 


~ " , rh) " 
A. P. Beloborodov, “Veegda v boyu, vVoyenizdat, 19/8, 397 pages. 





it’s not easy tor me t. reach you, 
But it’s four steps to death. 


The days from 28 November through | December were unbelievably difficult for 
the division. Combined units of the Hitlerites’ 40th Panzer Corps were 
attacking persistently. The division's weakened and exhausted wits with- 
drew with heavy fighting toward Moscow, taking advantage of every favorable 
line for defense. The enemy's advance on the axis of his main attack--along 
the Volokolamsk Highway, where the guardsmen were defending--did not exceed 
3-4 km per day, although it was here that his best panzer combined units 
were attacking. 





Pages of the book telling about the Soviet troops’ assumption of a counter- 
offensive at Moscow in December 1941 leave a deep impression. 


A great deal of literature was published abroad in postwar years which 
falsified the reasons for the defeat of the fascist Germany Army at Moscow. 
A. P. Beloborodov was a direct participant of the fighting on the most 
dangerous axis--at Istra and on the Volokol :msk Highway. He criticizes 
attempts by the commander of the German 4th Panzer Croup to distort the 
reasons for failures in battles on the 9th Guards Division's lines. They do 
not lie in the severe climatic conditions, but in the unwavering steadfast- 
ness, courage and faith of our people and their Army in victory. A merit of 
the book lies in the realistic illumination of the heroism of Soviet 
privates, NCO's and officers in the battles at Moscow. The figure of 

Capt N. M. Ural’skiy, battalion commander in the 40th Rifle Regiment, is 
typical. “Nikolay Matveyevich was a aan on whom one could rely in the most 
difficult situation” (p 35). Or Capt Ivan Nikanorovich Romanov, battalion 
commander in the 258th Rifle Regiment. At the height of a fierce battle he 
“arrived at the OP all black from burnt powder and soot and expressed his 
dissatisiaction with the order for withdrawal” (p 27). Romanov left and 
regimental commander M. A. Sukhanov, thinking out loud, uttered: “An exenm- 
plary commander. Reliable.” (p 28). This is the supreme assessment of a 
commander's military valor. 


The author recalls many of those who shielded Mescow with themselves. The 
capital ef the Motherland was steadtast!y defended by the sons of her 
humerous Mationalities. in describing the soldiers’ exploits, he reveals 
the sewrces of courage, hereism and valor--they are love for the Motherland, 
the party and the people. 


The book returns the reader to the difficult days of the summer of 1942, 
when the 9th Guards Division was tighting on the Oskol River, in the Don 
Steppe and on the approaches to Stalingrad, where its soldiers stood to the 
death. This is shown by the battle of two batteries of the 28th Artillery 
Regiment, which fell into encirclement. The guardsmen fought to the last 
man. After knocking out over nine tanks, they died heroically in uneven 
battle. 
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that at the initiative of political workers, privates and officers were 
selected among the troops who had experience in street fighting in 
Stalingrad, Sevastopol’ and Vitebsk. The thorough preparation for the 
assault on the city-fortress and the troops’ decisive actions, courage, 
heroism and military expertise ensured success. Orders glearmed on the 
colors of many regiments and divisions of the Army, while combined units 
and units were given honorary designations of “Koenigsberg.” Thousands of 
soldiers received governmental awards and 67 of them became Heroes of the 


Soviet Union. Col Gen Belchorodov was decorated with a second "Gold Star” 
medal. 


In closing the book "Vsegda v boyu," one pictures those with whom the 

author had occasion to be in continuous battles for almost four years. It 
contains interesting descriptions of military leaders of the Great 

Patriotic War whom Beloborodov had occasion to meet on the roacs of the war: 


I. Kh. Bagramyan, A. M. Vasilevskiy, G. K. Zhukov, K. K. Rokossovskiy and 
others. 


The role and importance in battle of political instructors, commissars, 
party members and Komsomol members is revealed well in the book. Their 
supr.e « oatriotism and ability to condwt constant work with personnel 
under the most varied conditions of the combat situation is shown. 


it would be well if the author had shown more fully the features of the 
penetration of enemy defenses at Vitebsk and of the encirclement and 
elimination of the enemy grouping. It is desirable to append aiagrams to 

a description of the most vivid battles. They would make it auch easier to 
cead the material. 


The book "Vsegda v boyu" contains much factual matefial. It is written in 

a good literary language and will be read with interest both by veterans of 
the past war and by our youth. But it would be even more valuable ii it 
included the photographs of those with whom the author covered the roads of 
victory from Moscow to the Baltic and if there were appendices containing 
d.agrams of the primary operations, a list of units and combined units given 
honorary designations and awards, and a list of Heroes of the Soviet Union. 
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